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THE LATEST WORK ON THE KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THe Arthasastra of Kautilya, or Kautalya,* has been called by 
so distinguisht and sober an authority as Professor F. W. Thomas ? 
“perhaps the most precious work in the whole of Sanskrit litera- 
ture.” Meyer’s recent translation,’ tho not quite the first in an 
occidental language, is by far the most competent and reliable. 
The only previous one, the English version by Shamasastry, is 
completely superseded by it. The translator’s great learning and 
diligence have been fruitfully applied to the innumerable diff- 
culties of the text, with the result that he has unquestionably come 
nearer to understanding it than any westerner before him. His 
work is, therefore, of transcendent importance. It must be con- 
sulted at every turn by any one who has occasion to refer to the 
ArthaSastra; and what Indianist has not? 

But it is not only Indianists who will use it. For the Artha- 
Sastra is a work of almost universal interest and appeal. Practically 
every phase of ancient Indian “ Welt- und Staatsleben,” as Meyer’s 
title puts it, is grist to its mill. In principle, to be sure, it is not 
supposed to deal with dharma and kama, religion and love, the 
other branches of the familiar triad of human interests (trivarga) ; 
as its name indicates, it is a treatise on worldly life, artha, espe- 
cially political, social, and economic life. But even religion and 
love have political and social aspects, which are duly treated here. 
It is, moreover, indubitably the oldest systematic work of its sort; 
the various later ones are all largely based on it. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when this text was first publisht, 
only two decades ago, it created a sensation in the learned world; 





1There is traditional authority for both spellings. See most recently 
Jolly, ZII 5. 216-221, who inclines to accept Kautilya, whereas many recent 
writers have favored Kautalya. It is still an open question. 

2 CHI 1. 467. 

’ Das altindische Buch vom Welt- und Staatsleben. Das Arthagastra des 
Kautilya. Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt und mit Einleitung und Anmerk- 
ungen versehen von JOHANN JAKOB MEYER. Hannover and Leipzig: 
Lafaire and Harrassowitz, 1925-1926. (Now handled by Harrassowitz.) 
983 + lxxxvili pp. 
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nor that a veritably encyclopedic literature has grown up around 
it in less than twenty years. Merely to list the titles of these 
writings would require considerable space. Most of them deal 
chiefly with the realia involved, and with broader cultural infer- 
ences drawn from the work. Mention will be made here only of 
the most important previous publications which bear largely and 
directly on the constitution and interpretation of the text. For it 
goes without saying that the first and most important task is to 
determine just what Kautilya says and means. And unfortunately 
this is not an easy problem. Meyer’s work is a valuable contribu- 
tion towards its solution; the extent of its value can be estimated 
only in relation to previous labors. 

The chief of these are six. (1) The editio princeps by Shama 
Sastri (so spelled here), Mysore, 1909; on which see below. 
(2) The same author’s translation, Bangalore, 1915; mentioned 
above. (3) His second edition (1919), containing many corrections 
and improvements over the first, largely owing to the use of addi- 
tional ms. material. (4) The edition of Jolly and Schmidt, 2 vols., 
Lahore, 1923-4. The first volume contains the text, with English 
introduction. The second contains Jolly’s English notes, in which 
he records some ms. variants and gives his idea of the meaning 
of many difficult passages. To these is appended the fragmentary 
text (extending from Book 7, Chapter 7, to Book 12, Chapter 4) 
of the ancient Sanskrit commentary of Madhava-yajva-misra, 
called Nayacandrika, edited by Udayavira Sastri.* It appears that 
this commentary was not known to Jolly at the time, tho it is 
printed in the book which goes under his name. It is of consider- 
able importance; but it has been extensively exploited by Ganapati 
Sastri, who knew it in ms., and whose comment tends to follow it 
as far as it goes. As to Jolly’s text, while better than Shama 
Sastri’s, it is disappointing on the whole, especially when compared 
with Ganapati’s. This is not Jolly’s fault; it is due merely to the 
fact that he had insufficient material,—little more than Shama 
Sastri had, in fact. (5) What may be called the standard edition, 
for the present, is that of Ganapati Sastri, 3 vols., Trivandrum, 





‘ Another fragment of a commentary, covering Books 1-2 and Book 3, 
Chapter 1, exists in a ms. described by Winternitz, ZII 6. 14ff., who thinks 
it likely that it is the beginning of the Nayacandriké. See also (5) and 
(6) below. 
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1924-5 (Trwandrum Sanskrit Series, Nos. 79, 80, and 82). 
Ganapati obviously had at his disposal more extensive ms. mate- 
rials than either previous editor. He also used mss. of three 
commentaries, the two mentioned above and below, and one not 
otherwise known (query: possibly the one since noticed by 
Winternitz, cf. my note 4?). And with their aid he prepared 
and printed a complete Sanskrit commentary of his own on the 
entire text. This modern commentary remains, even after Meyer’s 
work, an indispensable aid to the interpretation. (6) The ancient 
commentary of Bhattasvamin, entitled Pratipadapaiicika, is known 
only in a fragment covering Book 2, Chapters 8-36. It was already 
known to Shama Sastri in manuscript, and was extensively quoted 
by Sorabji in his “ Notes” on Book 2 (Allahabad, 1914). 
Ganapati Sastri also relies on it very largely. But now the entire 
fragment has been printed by Jayaswal and Banerji-Sastri in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vols. 11 and 12 
(1925-6). 

All these six works, except part of the last, were publisht before 
the actual appearance of Meyer’s book. But when he prepared his 
original draft of the translation, which is printed practically with- 
out change, only the first three were available; and he tells us that 
he was able to use virtually only the first, namely the editio princeps 
of Shama Sastri. In the extensive footnotes (added later) which 
accompany and often correct the translation, he makes some use 
of Nos. 2, 3, and 5. And in the even more extensive “ Nachtrag,” 
which covers no less than 223 large pages (the translation and 
footnotes occupy 668 pages), and makes many further corrections 
of the translation, he uses all of No. 5, Ganapati’s edition and 
commentary,—but, as will be shown, not with sufficient care. 
Jolly’s text was evidently hardly referred to, and his Notes were 
not used at all. Neither of the two ancient commentaries was used 
directly. In his “ Vorwort ” Meyer explains this seemingly strange 
neglect. Recurrent spells of serious illness made him fear that 
the serious delay involved would endanger the publication of his 
work altogether. Rather than run this risk, he felt obliged to 
publish what he had done, tho conscious of many imperfections 
which might have been removed. The explanation disarms criti- 
cism, and commands our sympathy. Yet it is our unpleasant duty 
to point out that the imperfections involved in this procedure are 
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indeed numerous, and that the final result is (as the learned author 
is himself quite conscious) by no means what might have been 
hoped for. It is, indeed, the best translation of Kautilya now 
available, and a very important aid to understanding him; but it 
falls far short of being the best translation possible in the light of 
our present knowledge. With all sympathy for the author’s per- 
sonal troubles, and with the warmest appreciation of the vast 
learning and industry which show such fruitful results in almost 
every page of the book; we must still regret that Meyer did not 
find it possible to utilize more extensively the work of others. By 
doing so he could have made his book much more nearly perfect 
and final than it is. 

Shama Sastri’s first edition was based on a single ms., and a 
very imperfect one. As Meyer says (p. x), “in countless cases 
one must first of all extract a text from it by emendation,” before 
proceeding to translate it. This is what Meyer did; and it must 
be said, with warm admiration, that he succeeded remarkably well. 
In many hundreds of cases his emendations are proved correct by 
the later and better editions. He has a right to be proud of this 
evidence of his acumen. The number of such instances to which 
his footnotes and “ Nachtrag” call attention could easily be mul- 
tiplied. But it need hardly be said that this method is of necessity 
very imperfect. On the one hand, many of his emendations are 
proved unnecessary or wrong by the later editions. And on the 
other, the consensus of Jolly’s and Ganapati’s texts, which may 
generally be assumed to give us the true text of Kautilya, shows 
in many instances that Shama Sastri’s text is often incorrect, even 
where it is capable of a reasonable interpretation, and where Meyer 
follows it. The commentaries also often indicate a better text; an 
acquaintance with them would surely have caused Meyer to make a 
different textual choice in not a few instances. 

Not only in his constitution of the text, but in his interpretation 
of it, Meyer’s lone-hand procedure has its drawbacks. Jolly’s Notes, 
which he ignored, would have helped him frequently. Even more 
regrettable is it that he did not make better use of the Sanskrit 
commentaries, the two ancient ones which have now been printed, 
and the complete modern one by Ganapati Sastri, which uses the 
others so extensively that a careful study of it would make direct 
knowledge of them somewhat less imperative. Meyer’s attitude 
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towards Ganapati’s commentary seems to me the least creditable 
aspect of his book. I am obliged to feel that his reading of it was 
too hasty and careless. At times his references to it show that he 
failed to understand it; and at other times he passes over in silence 
an obviously correct interpretation of Ganapati’s, which I cannot 
but feel he would have accepted if he had noticed it. I am not 
prepared to say that such instances are very numerous; but that 
there should be any is regrettable, and the less excusable since Meyer 
professes to have read all of Ganapati and to have noted in his 
“ Nachtrag ” such corrections of the Translation as seemed to be 
required. 

The text is at best so difficult that an interpreter cannot afford 
to neglect any possible source of aid. Problems galore will remain 
in spite of everything. The vocabulary is peculiar; it contains 
many words which do not occur, or are not used in the same senses, 
in the more familiar Sanskrit literature. The style is crabbed and 
difficult. It is not exactly sutra style, but approaches that in 
brevity and compression. In general it is anything but lucid, and 
frequently abrupt and harsh. The subject-matter, too, is excep- 
tionally remote from our point of view, which adds to the difficulty 
of understanding what is meant. We can, to be sure, get not a 
little help from the most nearly related literary circles, especially 
certain sections of the epics, the dharmaSdstras, and the later nitt 
literature. Meyer has delved deeply into these spheres, and in this 
respect is well qualified for his task. He also has, as his previous 
work has shown, a very thoro and competent knowledge of the 
classical Sanskrit language. He is, in short, the very man who 
might well have given us the nearest approach to a definitive inter- 
pretation of Kautilya which is at present possible; a translation 
and commentary which would have remained standard for decades. 
In view of the disarming facts set forth in his “ Vorwort,” we 
can not find it in our hearts to blame him for doing less. We 
must, indeed, congratulate him on accomplishing so much against 
heavy odds. Every student of Kautilya will find many occasions 
to thank him. But non-Sanskritists, in particular, must be warned 
that we still have to look for a translation which will fully repre- 
sent the best that can be done with the book, even at the present 
moment. 

In a lengthy and interesting “ Einleitung” Meyer gives us a 
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valuable essay on the Kautiliya and its place in the literature and 
thought of India and of the world. On the moot question of its 
date, he is rather inclined to the traditional view that it was com- 
posed by Canakya, the minister of Candragupta Maurya, about the 
end of the third century 4.p. He argues, on the whole effectively, 
that the attempts at refutation of this view put forth by Jolly, 
Winternitz, and others, do not convince. He is, of course, aware 
that this does not constitute a positive proof that the tradition is 
correct. The question remains an open one. For the rest, every 
one will read with interest, and with an amount of sympathy de- 
pending in part on his opinions on international politics, Meyer’s 
discussion of Kautilya’s psychology and its relation to “ Machia- 
vellianism ” in modern western statecraft. German and Sanskrit 
indices are also included; as Meyer says himself, they might have 
been made more complete. 

Since this publication, Meyer has issued another stout volume,° 
which he regards as essentially a part, and an important part, of 
the Introduction to his Kautiliya. Its chief importance seems to 
me to lie in its contributions to our knowledge of the older dharma- 
_Sastras. He revolutionizes the usual views of the comparative age 
of these texts. According to him, Baudhiayana is the oldest we have. 
Then come in order Apastamba, Vasistha, Narada, Manu, Yajia- 
valkya, Visnu, and finally Gautama, which previous scholars have 
regarded as one of the oldest. Of these, he thinks Kautilya may 
have used Baudhayana, but no other. Yajnavalkya is extensively 
based on Kautilya, instead of vice versa, as has been held. Even 
Manu he thinks is decidedly later than Kautilya, as are the related 
sections of the epics. It will be seen that his views are rather 
startling; they are, however, ably defended, and certainly deserve 
careful consideration. 

Meyer also argues that the brahmanical dharmasSastras had origi- 
nally no concern with worldly law. They dealt only with the 
brahmanical code, which was concerned with personal conduct from 
the point of view of magical purity and taboo. This does not mean 
that worldly law in India was later in developing; it existed in 
early times, but was ignored by the brahmans. The nearest 





5 Ueber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschriften und ihr Verhiltnis 
eu einander und zu Kautilya. Von JOHANN JAKOB MEYER. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1927. ix + 440 pp. 
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approach we have to an early code of worldly law is contained in 
the Kautiliya. 

Meyer goes further and speculates on the origin of the brahmans 
as a class. According to him they were originally a rather dis- 
reputable group of homeless vagrants, having no real part in 
cultivated society. Their original social milieu is best portrayed 
in the Atharva Veda, which is precisely their Veda; thus, quite 
differently from the generally accepted view of Bloomfield, he ex- 
plains the term Brahma-Veda, used of the Atharva (he thinks it 
means “ Veda of the brahmans”). His views are interesting and 
stimulating ; they do not convince the writer, but to criticize them 
at length would require too much space. 

We are obliged to protest at the form, or rather formlessness, of 
this book. Except the division into paragraphs (many of which 
are excessively long; four or five pages are not uncommon; one 
paragraph contains actually more than eighteen pages!), there is 
not a single break in the 356 pages of the main part of the book, 
nor in the 58 pages of “ Nachwort.” There is not a single 
“running head” at the top of any page, nor any heading, mar- 
ginal or other, to any paragraph; nothing whatever to help the 
floundering reader find his bearings at any point. The text con- 
tains not a few assurances that particular matters have been treated 
elsewhere in it; but never, I believe, is a cross-reference vouchsafed. 
One need not be a worshipper of formality to be annoyed by such 
barbarous waste of the reader’s time and flouting of his convenience. 
There are, to be sure, useful indices, German and Sanskrit. 

There will now be presented a selection from notes made in the 
course of a comparison of Meyer’s Translation of Kautilya with 
the texts of Shama Sastri, Jolly, and Ganapati, and the two printed 
fragments of ancient commentaries. It may be regarded as a kind 
of “ Nachtrag ” to Meyer’s “ Nachtrag.” Since the text is so very 
important, and since Meyer’s work will undoubtedly remain for 
some time the most-used reference-book on it, it is hoped that this 
somewhat lengthy series of notes will not be without value. Long 
as the list is, it contains only a small part of the notes originally 
recorded. If, for instance, one were to include all the cases in 
which Jolly and Ganapati agree in text-readings against Shama 
Sastri and Meyer, it would swell the bulk to impossible proportions. 
In nearly all such cases I have little doubt that J. and G. give us 
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the correct text; but I mention only some instances, relatively few, 
which seem to me especially compelling, and which are not accepted 
by Meyer’s notes and Nachtrag. The list of textual corrections 
can be completed with comparative ease from the Concordance of 
variant readings of the three editions, found at the end of Gana- 
pati’s third volume.—Considerations of space also oblige me to be 
very brief; my suggestions are stated almost or quite without 
supporting arguments. I have moreover discarded many notes con- 
cerning questionable interpretations of the text, where I do not 
feel sufficiently certain of what the true interpretation is. 

The following abbreviations are used: Bh==Bhattasvamin’s 
commentary. G@-=-Ganapati Sastri, edition and commentary. 
J = Jolly and Schmidt, edition and notes. K — Kautilya, or the 
Kautiliya ArthaSastraa M- Meyer. N-=the Nayacandrika. 
PR=the writer’s Panchatantra Reconstructed (2 vols., New 
Haven, 1924). Sh —Shama Sastri. 

References, when otherwise unidentified, are to page and line of 
M’s work; references are also given to page and line of Sh (first 
edition). 


7.15: cdturanto ’pi, Sh 11.10, more exactly “ und sei er auch Herrscher 
liber die (ganze) von den vier (Seen) begrenzte (Erde) .” 

11.15: karmasu, Sh 14.11, omitted; “wird in Geschiften verungliickt 
werden ” for “ wird sich nicht zu helfen wissen.” 

17.1 and n. 1: a-gartvdé, Sh 17.18, as ger. from gr (Sh, M), is an im- 
possible form. Read probably with J nagatvdntar, “ without pene- 
trating inside (the king’s defenses)”; or (less likely) with G 
nagatvantam, “ without attaining his end.” 

18.11: prajidsaucayukto, Sh 18.18, omitted. 

19. 11ff.: better with G, as in note 4 below. The whole paragraph, 
Sh 19. 12ff., including 20. 1-3, refers to the inquirers. 

20.6: pafca, Sh 19.18, omitted. 

20.11 and n. 4: jambhaka- (not jambha-) vidyd, Sh 20.2f.; ef. Mbh. 
5. 2470 and 2474. 

21.9: brahmani, Sh 20.8, omitted. 

22.11: andha, Sh 21. 2, omitted. 

23.8 and n. 4: keep text of J, G, sampdtanigcarirtham (Sh 21.14), and 
construe with preceding; but render “to make known what hap- 
pens” (sampdta, occurrence), rather than with J “ to make collusion 
manifest.” 

27.7: entire line, Sh 24.3, omitted. 

28.4: kdrabhinyastah, Sh 24.14, is correct, but means what M suggests 

in 1. 28f., “durch Besteuerung gequalt”; see PR I §94. Read 
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paroktadanditah and render “ punisht for false witness in court,” 
ef. J’s note. 

29. 17ff. (Sh 25.10ff.): purd here means “ presently.” “As a lurking 
snake discharges venom at the object from which he fears danger, 
so this king . . . will presently discharge the venom of his anger 
(at you). Go elsewhere.” So correctly Sh and G’s second 
alternative. 

31.4: “Hence no unauthorized person shall approach the place of 
counsel.” (Sh 26.13.) 

31. 15f.: “ Betrayal of counsel destroys welfare of the king and of his 
officials,” with J. (Sh 27.3.) 

32.26: anavasthé, Sh 28.5, “an infinite series,” not “eine unsichere 
Sache ”; the infinite number of subjects for consultation excludes 
the possibility of consulting a specialist in each. 

33.3: two short sentences, Sh 28. 12f., omitted. 

35.12: chidraéni, Sh 30.10, omitted. 

87.11 and n. 3 (Sh 31.12): M misquotes G’s reading, which is mitram 
adkrandam. This must be correct. Sh, J mitram dkrandabhyadm, of 
which the sense could only be: “or does he want to destroy (my 
master’s) ally by two (of his own) helpers-from-behind?” Sh, M 
translate as if mitrakrandabhydm, for which I find no ms. authority 
recorded. 

38. 6f. (Sh 32.2): “ Hiniiberschmugglung von Gewaltmitteln ”; rather 
“bringing in of armed forces and secret agents (spies),” cf. M’s 
n. 3 and G’s reading dandagidhatiséranam. 

39.8 (Sh 32.14): “ Erwacht in ihnen keine Liebe zum Vater”; rather 
with G, “ while no love for them has yet arisen in their father.” 
39.12 (Sh 32.16): read with J, G ekasthdéndvarodhas, which M n. 4 
misunderstands; it means “ kept in the same place with his father.” 
This gives point to the next line; such a prince is a “snake in the 

house.” Cf. next. 

39.13 (Sh 32.17): “‘ That is a danger like a snake (in the house)’, says 
the school of Parigara.” So G; cf. preceding. 

39.15 (Sh 33.1): “mit ihm zum Ringkampf antreten” is wholly wrong. 
There is no reference to wrestling. M’s notes here and at 429.14 are 
to be deleted; in his note on 490. 28 he suggests the correct interpre- 
tation. One who is, or has his head, in another’s lap (a#ke) means 
an unsuspecting person, who puts himself at another’s mercy. Cf. 
my PR II §63. Translate here: “he will get him (the king his 
father) instead (eva) into his power.” 

41. 22 (Sh 34.13): ekalosta-, “with individual clods (one each)”; ef. 
ekaikalosta quoted 42.23, in which ekaika- is evidently distributive, 
not intensive. 

44.21: read aupdyanikam; Sh 35.16 is correct; in Sh111.2 also read 
thus, with G. 

44.16 and n. 4: pravira, Sh 36.1, is certainly “ hervorragende Helden ” 

(so Sh, G) and kofadanda° must be read with G, J. 
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59. 
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63. 
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10ff.: for “bei guter Gelegenheit ” etc. read (Sh36.10): “(he shall 
go in) to the king at a vulnerable point (when he is off his guard, 
or easily attackable), do away with him by means of weapons or 
poison, and then say (to the courtiers or ministers): ‘I am Prince 
N. N. This kingdom should be enjoyed in common; a single person 
ought not to have exclusive enjoyment of it (as my father did). 
Those who want to hold office in it, them (read tén aham with G) 
I will provide with double salaries and allowances (compared with 
what my father gave).’” So G, quite correctly. The prince prom- 
ises to be less autocratic than his father and to share the power 
with his nobles; thus he wins their support. All texts read bhartum; 
M misquotes Sh as martum, and bases his rendering on this error. 

9 (Sh 41.3): garbhavyddhivaidyapratyaikhyditasamsthivrksodakas- 
thanam (so read with G, but as one cpd.), “ place with trees and 
water for women in conditions of pregnancy, sickness, or medical 
prohibition (against sexual intercourse).” Cf. next. 

1lf.: garbhavyddhisamsthaibhyah (J °bhydm, also possible), Sh 41.17, 
“those in conditions of pregnancy and sickness.” Cf. preceding. 

16ff. (Sh 44. 17ff.): matsyagrahavisuddham, “ cleared by fish-catchers” ; 
so vydlagraha-, “ snake-catchers”; cf. Sastragraha below, rendered 
“ Bewaffnete,” 1. 22. G is perfectly clear and correct. In 1. 21 
(Sh1.19) vydla probably “snakes” rather than “reissende Tiere,” 
since vydlagraha precedes. 

1: bhitapirvam abhi*, Sh 45. 14, prob. “ previously inhabited or not.” 

18 (Sh 47.4): with J, “those who fail to cultivate shall pay the loss 
(caused by such negligence).” So also G; M n. 6 misunderstands 
him. 

10andn.3: all texts pattana (none pattana), Sh 47.11. 

26 and n.7 (cf. Nachtrag 688): J reads vardhayeyur (Sh48.1) with- 
out report of variant. But varj° is possible: “set aside” (so G). 

13 and n. 5 (Sh 48.11): “fulfilment of agreement,” with G. 

15: read “ Elefantenwaldaufseher.” (Sh 49. 16.) 

6: ytithapatim, Sh 50. 9, omitted. 

24 (Sh51.4): “wo das Grasgebiischel ” etc.; rather, with G, “ where 
there are no water-grass-clumps.” J reads khajana®, but in the 
parallel (Bk. 12, ch. 4, si. 30) he has khafijana, and khaj° would 
there be impossible. 

16 and 21; 75.4 and 9 (Sh55.6,10,13,16): “darauf folgend” four 
times for tatah param, which clearly means “ beyond (on the outside 
of) that (viz. the two preceding groups in each case).” I do not 
understand what M means by his rendering; it seems to make no 
sense. The four spots, thus described cannot be located between the 
others, in regular succession; all the directions are fully occupied. 
They must lie beyond or outside of the circle of the others. 

15: for sarva- (so G, tacitly followed by M, “von allen Arten”; 

Sh 56.10 sarpa-) read with J sarpi(h), “ butter.” 
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n. 4 (Sh 58.14): Jolly’s note in his ed. renders this long note 
valueless. 


85. 5ff.: nityo nityotpadiko libho labhotpddika iti vyayah, Sh 61.16. M: 


86. 
92. 


96. 
102. 


103. 


103. 


114. 
119. 
124. 


146. 


154. 
156. 


157. 


158. 
163. 
.29: M’s emendation is the reading of Bh; J agrees with Sh 110. 2, G. 


“ Ausgaben sind stindig, stindige herbeifiihrend, gewinnbringend, 
gewinnbringende herbeifiihrend.” But the following sentences show 
clearly that -utpddika means just the opposite. The cpds are 
bahuvrihis, “having ...as producer (utpddin) or cause,” i. e. 
“durch stindige (gewinnbringende) herbeigefiihrt.” Meyer even 
manages, with curious blindness, to make K say in 1. 10f. (Sh 62. 3) : 
“Was durch diese beiden (stindige und gewinnbringende) veranlasst 
wird, das heisst standige Ausgaben herbeifiihrend und Gewinn her- 
beifithrend.”(!!) G quite correctly. 

8: for “ Westen” read “ Osten,” changing text (Sh62.10) to praa 
with J, G, and Sh transl. 

10: read with J, G samrddhis for samarddhié, Sh 65. 15. 

12: for “eins” better “a little, a small part” (alpena, Sh 67.15). 

21and103.4f.: codan@é (not °na), Sh72.9,20, means certainly 
“command,” “ Befehl,” not “ Aufforderung.” It is the opposite of 
the immediately preceding “ prohibition,” pratisedha (negative com- 
mand). These two terms are constantly used thus technically in 
the Mimansa texts. 

12: prajidpana (or °na), Sh73.4, “ notification, announcement,” 
better than “ Aufforderung.” 

24: ddhi, “ affliction,” Sh 73.13. A letter “on the occasion of an 
affliction” (as e. g. the death of a relative) is what we call a 
“letter of condolence.” So, quite correctly, Bh, Sh, and G, all ignored 
by M. With this meaning the verse seems to me clear, despite M 
and Stein, ZIT 6. 59f. 

18 (Sh 80.6): the reading of the ed. of Bh is kaucapaikah, with vv. 
1l. °pakah, kecalakah. G reads kecalakah (corrected M 980). 

4: §veta- before raji-, Sh 83.6, omitted. 

12: “Der Stein vom Kalingaland oder vom Flusse Tapti.” Where 
does M get “Tapti”? Sh86.17 reads kdlingakasthali; J, G 
kalingakas tapi (J “ glowing ” for tapi; G takes it as n. of a river). 

43f. (Sh 97.15): Bh, whose opinion should be respected in such a 
matter as this (suitable place for storing salt), takes it unhesi- 
tatingly as suggested in this note (prthivi = bhimi). 

4 (Sh101.15): paficdlika (neut., not fem.) Sh,G,J (but Bh °kd@). 

19: J ca cérdyudhini (Sh 102.8). It is hard to resist the feeling 
that this must be the true reading; the context makes it well-nigh 
imperative, altho Bh, G agree with Sh, whom M follows. 

40 (Sh 102.16): M misquotes G, who reads uddayam (rendered 
labham), but suggests unnayam as a better reading, quoting it from 
some bhdsd (did his copy of Bh read so? Our ed. of Bh uddeyam). 

11: line, Sh 103. 12, omitted. 

4: for likhd read liksaé (Sh 106. 4). 
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.35: this argument has no force. The ca (Sh114.5) of the text (on 
which all editions agree) may introduce the sentence, even tho pre- 
ceded by two words. So in the next sentence but one, after kdrubhié 
(Sh 114.7). 

.18 (Sh 115.4): Bh has varma, not °md. I think carma should be 

read, altho M’s mirvé is a clever guess. 

37: read kuttéka (Sh115.17). 

-18: Sh116.17, J, G all kuluttha, tho kulattha alone seems to be 
recorded in the lexica. 

. 30ff. (Sh 118. 2f.): G, J read as in 1. 32, which is no doubt to be 
accepted. 

. 39 (Sh 124.15): Bh’s gloss is nakhadasanddiksatena; this (erotic 
scratching and biting) must be the essential meaning, whatever be 
the exact reading. 

. 37 (Sh. 126.2): G’s gloss accords with Bh. 

. 13f. (Sh 127.7): “ People from foreign lands who have made entry 
(before, and hence establisht a right to enter), or who are vouched 
for by their caravans, may enter.” M’s n. 3 is quite erroneous, 
notably as to Bh, whose reading and interpretation support mine 
(he reads krtapravesah, glost pravistapirvah anumatapravesah, and 
then acc. to the Patna ed. sértha-, not sérdha- as Sorabji has it). 
This is one of many cases where acquaintance with the Patna ed. of 
Bh would have helped M. But on p. 980 (correct reference there 
given as p. 190) he finally realized the essential truth of the passage. 

.7and n.1 (Sh130.8): M’s em. is unsupported and unnecessary. An 

animal “that has died of a cause” = one “that has died a natural 
death.” 

13: ghrta after ksira, Sh 131.3, omitted; read “an Butter (in) der 

Milch.” 

6: “fiir jedes einzelne Ross” (ekaikagah, Sh 132.11) goes rather with 

the whole sentence: “a stall for each horse ” etc. 

2f., 215.1f., and 221.4f. (Sh 134.2, 13,and 138.6): né@rostra is the 

unanimous reading of all texts in all three places, and it is rash to 
emend it to ndérdstra. The guess is clever enuf; but we know too 
little about such technical terms to depart from so well-authenticated 
a reading. And after all, “ menschlichem Stachel Gehorchen,” as 
if néra + astra, sounds too much like a popular etymology. 

.7: delete “ Biumen,” which is not in the text (Sh 143.8). 

3: read 50 for 15 (Sh 145.18). 

. 8f. (Sh 149.1): “document” and “court of justice” with J for 
“ Abmachung ” and “ hinzukommende Abmachung,” in spite of M’s 
Nachtrag 744. 

.39 (Sh 157.14): J, G pativiprakdrat; so read. 

.6 (Sh 157.17): no emend. is needed. “ For how could deceit pertain 
to a good woman (how could she, if a good woman, intend to do 

wrong)? That (whether there is real justification for her flight) 
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is easy to determine (i. e. whether she is really acting like a ‘ good 
woman’; if she is, no suspicion should attach to her).” 

254. 32 and 39 (Sh 159.4,14): Gas M both times; kulyam also J. 

254.44 (Sh 159.16): G jarakarmani, which seems likely to be right. 

257 n. 2 (Sh 162.7): ace. to G, goats pertain to brahmans because offered 
in sacrifice, and cattle to vaigyas because used in commerce (and 
husbandry?). 

257.24 and n. 3 (Sh162.15): G as well as J ekadravyasya, which is 
surely right. 

259.15 and n. 2 (Sh 163.14): pdragava with G, “son of a brahman by a 
Sidra.” G understands this sentence as an exception to the rule 
stated in the preceding sentence, and the tw indicates that he is 
right. This is the reply to M 1.34ff. ‘“ When two wives are of 
different caste, an only son shall take all (the property) ... But 
(despite this general rule) in the case of brahman fathers, a son 
by a sidré wife shall take (only) a third.” 

261.18 and n. 5 (Sh 165.9): J with his mss. kukkutah, G kukkutakah. 

262.11: setubandha, Sh 166.2, must surely mean “ boundary marks ” here; 
ef. the next sentence. 

266. 20f. and n. 3 (Sh 168.15): read with G (a) béhydh and abhijaa. 

268.10: no reading wpddhvan is recorded. Sh 169.14 reads -keddropadhva- 
bhogaih ; the correct reading, despite M Nachtrag 773, is keddropa- 
bhogath. 

271.2 (Sh171.15): prakdmya, see on 293. 18. 


_ 272. 15-17 (Sh 173.2): the correct translation is given by G, and also by 


M Nachtrag 777 without credit to G. 

274.16 (Sh173.15): G also samkraman. 

276.21: for “ Schuldner” read “ Gliubiger ” (Sh 175. 4). 

278. 15-17: the quotation ends with “ Aussage” in 15 (Sh 176.12). 

278.44 (Sh 176.14): the true reading is that of J, G, avaharatety anava- 
haratam. The meaning (G upanayata) is substantially that assumed 
by M. 

281 notes 1-3 (Sh178.2-4): G confirms vinastam. Why not keep nispa- 
tane (n. 2) with all texts? (“Or if it otherwise disappears.’’) 
J, G confirm pretam (n. 3). 

287. 1f. and 20: Sh’s reading (182.1) in his Corrigenda is kulabandhana- 
tiryandm. So also J, evidently on ms, authority. G with Sh (in 
text) kulabandhana dryéném. This is translatable: “If an Aryan 
is pledged in a case of imprisonment in the family or disaster to 
Aryans, and (then) they get the ransom-price,” etc. 

287.49: nagnasnadpanam is G’s reading and doubtless right. J with Sh 
182.7 nagnas tapanam. 

289.23: keep samrodhas, Sh183.8 with all texts; the same word in 
291. 35f., Sh 184.16 (translate as there indicated, 1. 36, with Sh, G). 

292. 19f.: remove parentheses; the words are in the text, Sh 185. 12. 

292.40: J, G confirm nésakdmah (Sh 185. 8). 

.18f. (Sh 186.2): na ca praikimyam apakramane, “and there is no 
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free right to quit” (even on payment of the 12 panas just men- 
tioned) ; so Sh, G. That is, one who quits is to be fined 12 panas, 
but this is not to be interpreted as giving any one a right to quit 
on payment of this sum. So also 356.1 (Sh 229.3): “and he shall 
have no free right (to lie with a woman, even if willing to pay the 
penalty which has just been prescribed), if she is unwilling.” Cf. 
356. 6 (Sh 229.6), which should be rendered with G: ‘“ One who lies 
with a woman that has had seven menses, after suing for her and 
not getting her, shall have free right (to do so; prakémi = 
prakamyavan, yathecchabhokté, G), and shall pay no damages to 
her father.” Similarly 357.3 and 15 (Sh 229. 12, 230.1), where cor- 
rect M. In 271.2 (Sh171.15) the word occurs in another connexion. 
It has just been said that “taxpayers must mortgage or sell only 
to taxpayers ” etc.; “the same penalty if a tax-payer moves into a 
non-tax-paying village.” Then: “ But if he moves into a tax-paying 
village, he shall have a free right in respect to all property except 
house. And even that he may give him.” Sh and G understand this 
to mean that the immigrant may buy from an owner in a tax-paying 
village all his property except his house, or indeed even that. M is 
not clear but seems to have a similar idea. I think it more likely 
that this is the meaning: “ the immigrant into a tax-paying village 
has a free right to (take with him) all (his own) property (from 
his previous home), except his house. And even that (the king, or 
his representative) may give him (i. e. allow him to move to his 

. new village) .” 

297, heading in middle: Read “68-70 Gegenstand,” and on p. 302 “71 
Gegenstand.” J, G begin title with dattasydnapikarma, “ non- 
delivery of (promist) gifts,” which Sh (189.1), M omit. 

298.10 (Sh 189.10): for “gegen Kénige” read “surpassing (upari) 
kings ”; the sense is correctly indicated in the parentheses. 

298. 38 (Sh 189.9): dosaddénam is a misprint, corrected in Sh Corrigenda. 

301.3: anuvasitam Sh190.19 is a false form; G explains it as Vedic. 
But the true reading is clearly anavasitam, “ uninterrupted”; so J 
with his mss. 

301. 39f. (Sh 191.9): G reads mahdkrcchra’. 

302.1 and n. 1 (Sh191.13): G, J read pravrajyaisu vrthaicaéréin, which is 
clearly right. M’s pravrajasu (twice) is a lapsus calami. 

302. 5f. (Sh 191. 18-19), cf. 303. 32ff.: acc. to G anvayavat =“ property 
common to several,” and niranvaye “in case it is not common to 
several, i. e. belongs to one person.” 

302.13 (Sh 191.19): apavyayane is adopted by Sh in his translation, as 
well as by J, G, and is certainly right. ya and tha are practically 
interchangeable in many hands. 

305. 23 (Sh 194.5): G@ reads praégghinaka, “ Eastern Huns,” which he 
says is a slang expression for Candalas. 

312. 1ff. (Sh 199. 3-4): omit the words “dann Strafen von 100 pana”; 
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read with J and Sh transl. sakydjiwakadin (G Sakya°) for Satyah, ji° 
(making this one sentence with the following). 

7f. (Sh 199.12): read “ When there are other people who have set out 
in the same company (so that the deserted one is not left alone), 
half the penalty.” 

14: dandavisesah, Sh 199.15, “ die Besonderheit der Strafe”; rather, 
“ special, extraordinary (or: unclassified) punishments.” 

3 (Sh 202. 3f.): for “Den zwélften Teil, wenn es ein Diener ist” read 
“The servant (who brings the report to the king shall receive) 1-12 
(of the value).” So G. 

4 (Sh 206.14): for “sich steigernde Bussiibungen ” read “ worship of 
Mahiakaccha (= Varuna, Ocean).” So G; cf. M 326.15 and n. 4. 

39 (Sh 207.12): this is the true reading and interpretation. So J, G. 

15 and n. 3: sdmise, Sh 212.15, is quite right; it means a place that 
would be profitable to rob (G sadravye). 

9f. (Sh 213.4): better with J Sastrahastam manusyasampatatrasinam: 
“one who carries weapons in his hand, (and) one who is afraid to 
mingle with people ” (are suspicious characters). So also G, except 
that he reads it as one word, °hasta-manu°. 

23: pravesaniskasanayor (Sh °kds°) va, Sh 215. 4, is omitted (“ or at 
the entrance or exit”). 

7f. and n. 2 (Sh218.2): sdksiném of J is right, and M’s em. sdksino 
(so he intends, for °na) impossible. The tdn of the next sentence 
refers not to the witnesses but to the facts discovered, i. e. to the 
epd, ending °nivdsén, as M’s own translation of tan in the text 
indicates (his translation in the note is different and wrong). 
Translate: “In der Gegenwart des Bestohlenen und der Zeugen, 
sowohl der auswirtigen (Z.) als auch der Hausgenossen, soll (der 
Richter) nach ” ete. 

17: prapapika seems to be M’s emend.; Sh219.3, J praipadvika; G 
pravadika, which at least gives good sense (“ conversationalists ”). 

30 (Sh 219.18): J, G also dgamayet; read so. 

8 and n. 1 (misprinted 3): kulyd-, Sh221.7, is only a misprint; 
Sh corrects to kupyd- in Corrigenda. 

n. 1: G’s text (cf. M Nachtrag 821) is the only correct one in this 
passage. Sh 221. 15ff. and J are wholly wrong, and M not quite right. 

5: for “ihm einhilft,” pirvam dadati, Sh 222.15, more exactly “ sug- 
gests the beginning (of what he is to say).” 

35 (Sh 222.18): J, G have the correct margaipannam. M’s utsérayati 
is a lapsus for utkramayati (all texts). 

11: “ Kassenerbrecher” for tirthaghdta, Sh 224.9, is fantastic, and 
M’s note 3 fails to make it at all plausible. G is undoubtedly right 
in taking it as “stealing at (lit. violation of) holy pilgrimage- 
places ” (or: persons who perform this act). 

7 and n. 1 (Sh226.9): the reading antardsthitah is found in J, G 
and is alone possible. 

read with G °kabhisdraka® (so Sh transl.), and 
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pathwesmapratirodhakim (“plunderers of way-houses”); also 
nigrihaka surely does not mean “die ... zu Boden werfen” but 
something like Sh’s “those who inflict unjust punishment” or G’s 
balaj jainapadakarnanasddichedakarta. 

20 (Sh 228.10): samdanga, “tongs,” acc. to G “little finger and 
thumb,” which may be right rather than M’s “index finger and 
thumb.” 

1 and 6,357.3 and 15, Sh 229. 3, 6,12, and 230.1, prakdmya; see on 
293. 18. 

5f. (Sh 229. 13f.): for “gleich” and “weniger wert” read “of like 
caste ” and “ of lower caste.” 

12 and n. 2 (Sh 236.19): instead of emending, M should have adopted 
either G’s reading dpyaprayogah, or that of Sh 2d ed., which J 
also has. 

29 (Sh 236.18): delete abhi; all texts simply samvasya. 

20: “einen Hahn”; why emend from the text of J, G kiténam? (Sh 
237.18 ku°). Cf. M’s note, 1.43f. M Nachtrag 826 (on 370, 18) 
is erroneous as to G, who reads °kitdndm. 

37: Sh’s text (237.15) is ardhagatam, not artha®, The true reading 
is undoubtedly adhvagatah (J, G, M). 

6ff. and n. 2 (Sh 239. 14f.): apakrtya and rajé are right; G has both 
and J the second. But we must also read apakrainto with J, G and 
render: “... shall harry them by first inflicting some injury and 
then retreating (to avoid pursuit) ,” i. e. by sudden brief raids. 

23 (Sh 240.9): where is vyatyastam recorded? J pratyastam, G with 
Sh pratyantam. 

21f. (Sh 241.11f.): read with G hiranyakaram akarmanydn, and 
render: “Those who are not active in business they shall (never- 
theless) oblige to pay the gold-tax.” The next clause: “and shall 
not overlook any offense of theirs (i. e. presumably, any failure to 
pay the tax).” All texts aparddham, which should not be changed. 

28 (Sh 242.5): no emend, is called for; ca (apparently the cause of 
M’s change) introduces the whole sentence. 

13 and n. 3: no text reads andspadyatva. Sh245.6, J andsva- 
dyatvam; G bharane ndndsvidyatvam, which seems best, despite 
M 829. 

17f. (Sh 247. 4f.): the meaning can only be that given in 41f. So G. 

14: “(der Soldaten und Offiziere)” in parens.; but the text has 
dyudhiyandm, Sh 247. 17. 

29 (Sh 248.19): for “einem anderen” probably read “(dem Kénig)” 
with Sh, G.—32 (Sh 20f.): ace. to G apaksa = asahiya, udasina. 
But J reads paksa with M’s emend. (387. 33). 

34 (Sh 249.2): G also pardrtham. 

22 (Sh 250.9): the meaning is that suggested in 389.22f., and the 
true reading probably dcaranti (so G) prajfiah (or with G pra°). 

37 (Sh 251. 4f): J quotes the reading of ms. B as prsthavadhdinam, 

which is certainly correct (J, G). 
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393.11 and 40 (Sh 252.13): M should have kept his conjecture bahvdba- 
dham, which is the reading of J, G. 

395. 27f.: read rtaw with J, G for rtena, Sh 254.13: “He shall watch 
her closely at her monthly periods.” 

398.10: tydga-samyama, Sh 256.1, “ generosity and stinginess ” (cf. the 
American slang “ tight ” = stingy). 

398. 14f. and n. 5 (Sh256.2): “ Quiilen (der Untertanen)” is probably 
right for wpatdpa; and for gakya(h) read with G Saklah, “ affable” 
(J with ms. B éukla-). 

399. 3 (Sh 256.5): transfer “in der Not” to 4 after “ leicht.” 

400.1 and n. 1 (Sh 256.14): better “die Frauen und die Kinder sind so 
(gut) genihrt, dass sie zufrieden sind.” So G. 

401. 5-8 (Sh 257. 7f.): for cdétwranto see on 7.15. The true meaning of the 
first clause is given in Nachtrag, 835. In 7 for “ seine Untertanen ” 
read “ die Reichsfaktoren.” 

403 n. 3 (Sh 259.6): the rajaprakrtis are not mentioned as 12 until a 
few sentences later (M 404.3, Sh 259.11), where the context seems 
to suggest a different list, viz. (1) vijigisu, (2) ari, (3) madhyama, 
(4) uddsina, and (5-12) the mitra and mitra-mitra of each of these. 
Cf. M 404. 1f. with 403.17. M Nachtrag 836 refers to Sifupalavadha 
2.81 and Manu 7. 176ff. (for this read 7. 156ff.). Both texts refer 
to 12 rajaprakrtis but do not list them; Manu’s general context 
supports my suggestion at least as well as the other, since the first 
four are clearly the four mentioned in Manu 7.155, which are the 
first four mentioned in my list; is it not simpler to suppose that 
the eight unnamed others which complete the list are the mitra and 
mitra-mitra of each of these? However, later Hindu tradition, as 
exemplified by Mallinatha on the Sisup. passage and Kullika on that 
of Manu, agrees with Meyer’s interpretation. 

408. 12 (Sh 262.5): the punctuation in Sh, J, followed by M, is impos- 
sible, since it makes a sentence begin with the enclitic me. Place 
the period before dSutard with G and render: “ Das heisst Erfolg. 
Ein baldigeres Wachstum wird mir zuteil werden, ein grésseres, 
oder” etc. sd vrddhih is paralleled by esa ksayah, 408.21, Sh 
262. 10.— Read vrddhyudayatara with J, G. 

410.9: remove parentheses from “(Burg)”; durgam is in the text, Sh 
263. 19. 

413 n. 4 (Sh 267.2): see 594 n. 1 and my note. 

414, 2-3 (Sh 267.10): there is no basis for “obwohl,” and pratyddéna 
means “revenge” or “requital” (from their own king). “The 
prakrtis of the enemy are greedy, weak, and treacherous (or, ill- 
treated?), and only for fear of requital do not come over to me.” 

414, 24 (Sh 268.4): samasya, “ zusammenfassend”’; rather, “for an ordi- 
nary person,” “as a general rule.” Followed by prati-visesah. 

419.3 and n, 1: instead of adding a second sthdnam, Sh 270.5, we must 
drop the second dsanam in the next sentence with J, G. 
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419 n. 2 (Sh270.6): read updydndim with J, G; but it means the four 
technical updyas (séman, bheda, etc.). 

421. 1-3 (Sh 271. 8f.): M is wholly wrong. Read paravrddhya with J, G 
and render: “He (the enemy) could do no more than annoy him 
(the vijigisu), since the latter is not in bad plight. But when he 
(the enemy) has been swollen with the estates of his enemy (against 
whom he is fighting), he will completely destroy (the vij.).” 

427. 2ff. (Sh 275. 12f.): the rendering given in 32ff. is G’s and seems 
better. 

429.14 (Sh 276.11): for “auf die Hiifte nehmen” read “ get him into his 
power, make him trustful,” ef. my note on 39. 15. 

431. 19f. (Sh 278.6): nos. 4-6 are not expressly stated in the text.—23: 
“attack the interests of the enemy” for “an die Angelegenheiten 
des anderen gehen.” 

432.8 and n. 1 (Sh278.14): the interpretation in 27 is certainly right; 
so J, G. 

432.20 (Sh278.20): “by friendly and helpful actions” (not “ Per- 
sonen ”’), G. 

433.27 (Sh 279. 14f.): rather with G as in 44, keeping the text. 

439.4 and n. 1 (Sh 282.3): I see no reason for the emendation, which 
seems to be against all mss. and texts. Transfer “von der be- 
schriebenen Art” to line 1 after “ Schwicherer.” 

440.3 (Sh 282.17): evam, “in the same way (as the preceding)”, with 

N, G, instead of “ folgendermassen.” 

441.1 and n. 1: all texts evambhito, Sh 283.4, but M’s emend. °tam may 
be right; it gets some support from the fact that N seems to gloss 
it with an accus. form, altho N quotes °to like the others. 

441.24 (Sh283.14): read jydydn and omit 2d vd with G, N: “ Oder es 
mag ein Starkerer einen, der schwicher ist ” etc. 

443.6 (Sh284.3): for ddau, which is unconvincing, N reads ato, and G 
ato which he interprets as ato. 

443.23: “tiiusche so seine Erwartung”; rather, “cause disunion (among 
the allies)”, visamvddayet, Sh 284. 13. 

444.20f. (Sh285.4): “wenn er die Verwandschaft ...in Betracht 
zieht; ” rather, “wenn er eine Verbindung (a marriage, G)... 
erwartet,” N, G. 

444.25 (Sh 285.6): better, “der ein Biindniss eines Freundes mit einem 
Feinde aufzulésen wiinscht,” i. e. to detach a friend from intimacy 
with an enemy. 

444.34: prahartum is a slip for prahartukiémo, which is N’s reading. 
Sh 284. 15, G pratihartu’, J pratihantu’. 

446.9 (Sh286.7): “Freunden (Alliierten)”, mitra, instead of “ her- 
iibergenommener: Feinden.” In 12 the true reading is that given in 
Nachtrag 841. 

449.20 (Sh 288.11): read as in n., 3, line 36 (with G). 

.17 (Sh 290.3): read with G (and apparently N) pijya-sambandham, 
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“having relations with his (the enemy’s) ‘ persons-worthy-of-rever- 
ence’” (pijya = guru). 

451.29f.: “vorhergehenden” is a slip for “folgenden.” M’s ekarthana® 
is found in G. N is printed with pratika as in Sh289.16, J, 
ekarthena°, but its gloss (arthdnarthabhyadm sambandhah) points 
to the reading of G, M.—All texts copakdaraya. 

452.26 (Sh 291.6): N, G, J read as in 453.32, which is certainly right 
(instead of “eine unschéne Sache”). The lack of a following tu 
is insignificant compared with stylistic harshnesses found fre- 
quently in K. 

453.2 and 4 and n. 1 (Sh291.8,9): read sthiram for sthita(m) with 
N, G, and amitra with G (N gloss Satrin) ; in 2, “ who destroys a 
well-intrenched enemy ”, and in 4 “ Feinde” for “ Freunde.” 

455.18 (Sh 293.14): for “ Unfertiges” (anavasita) better “ uncertain, 
indefinite ” (as to outcome or profit). 

455.28 (Sh294.1): M’s “Pfliigen” (karsa) is a gratuitous emend. for 
varsa, “ Regen”, which must be kept with all texts incl. N. M 
Nachtrag 843 misrepresents G; the gloss to which M there refers 
is G’s interpretation of asaktérambham, not of alpavarsapadkam, for 
which G says quite simply and correctly alpavrstinispddyaphalam. 

456. 14f. and n. 1 (Sh294.8): “when (it allows) sale of great objects.” 
N reads mahdvikrayavisayo, which is easier. In the preceding 
sentence J has dhdnyamilo as M suggests; but N, G°milya... 
Grambhah, which is probably right. 

456. 29ff. (Sh 294.17): read with N, G period after tu, and mahddogd, 
and translate as in M 39ff. 

457. 1-9 and n. 1 (Sh 294. 18ff.): M is nearly right, but there should be no 
period after krsyah; also “ Ackerbau(en)”, “agriculture ”, is better 
than “ Ackerland” (4), and “mit vielen Hirten” rather than 
“Viehzucht” (6); G reads goraksakavati, which suggests the true 
meaning tho it is probably not the true text, for N, which otherwise 
agrees with G and M, has goraksavati like the rest. M 843 fails to 
note this variant of G. 

463. 16f. (Sh 300.6): read with all as in Sh, and render: “und von dem 
standfesten Widersacher, der sich zuriickwendet beim (Erscheinen 
des) Angreifer(s) im Riicken, zu Boden gedriickt.” When the 
parsnigraha attacks the “gegen einen standfesten Widersacher 
Ausgezogener ”, who has already been checked by the “ Burg” of 
his “ Widersacher ”, then the latter also counterattacks from his 
“ Burg” and the “ Ausgezogener ” is crushed.—I doubt whether M 
is right in repeatedly emending atisamdhatte to atisamdhiyate here 
and in the preceding; but the question is difficult. Cf. M’s Nachtrag 
844f.; G is not wholly right, but neither is M. 

464.22 (Sh 301.5): see M p. 981. 

464.30 and n. 4: sdmantadt with Sh 301.9, J seems interpretable: “ the 
crowd (varga) on the rear of one’s neighbor (and enemy, sémanta) .” 

G sdmantéah. 
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466. 21f. (Sh 303.3): read certainly as in 35, with G. 

470.3 (Sh 305.13): read utséhahinah with G; delete “ Macht der.” No 
text has Sakti. y 

470.8 and n. 5 (Sh 305.16): see 5694 and my note. 

471.5 (Sh 306.6): clearly not “ihm selber” but “dem Starken.” 

471.29: “drankriegen” or (n. 5) “ iiberreden”; rather with G “ induce to 
a counter-attack (on the enemy),” pratipddayisyaémi, Sh 307. 1. 

472.18 (Sh 307.10): pratibaddhasya is apparently M’s emend.; all texts 
pratibandhasya. “Or: in case he blockades me (lit. of, or for, a 
blockade upon me) troubles will arise (for him) from all sides.” 
The blockader could not be called pratibaddha; M tortures the word 
to give it that application. 

473 n. 1 (Sh 307.18): Gpadgatah is the reading of N, G, and is correct. 

474.4 (Sh308.13): delete “seines Oberherrn.” It is his own officials 
who are meant; so not only G (cf. M 848) but N. In the same line 
of Sh keep adrsyamdne with all texts. The injunction is no more 
naive than others which cause M to comment on K’s sancta 
simplicitas. 

474. 16ff., cf. 475 n. 1 and Nachtrag 848f. (Sh 309.2-4). N reads ananu- 
jidtas, and sandhipanyodvegakaram, noting taddhiranyodvega® (of 
all our edd.) as a “ false reading.” WN also reads with G svabhiimih 
and andséras; the last is certainly right. 

476.5 and n. 1 (Sh309.12): hardly “von seinem Oberherrn” but from 
the “ strong ones” he is opposing, as stated above. So G. 

476.18 and n. 5 (Sh 309. 20) : no reason for emending °bhimir (all edd.) 
to bhimibhir: “who helps out (benefits) his army, treasury, and 
country.” 

476.25: G has M’s emend. gatrumukhyah, for Sh310.4, J gatrur mu’; 
he glosses it by amdtyaprabhrtth. 

477. 5ff. and n. 3 (Sh310.6f.): read and interpret with G; see M 849. 
tatkulina is a common technical term and needs no qualifying 
genitive.—n. 4: the interpretation in 32f. is certainly right. 

480 n. 1 (Sh312.12): the true reading is surely addydda with G (gloss, 
adayaharé) and J by emend. (his mss. ddé@°) ; N’s gloss also points 
to this tho its text reads dda°. 

481.20f. (Sh313.6): G reads asammosaih and, like M, interprets by 
asammohaih, which is the reading of N and J. 

482. 24f. (Sh314.4): read with N, G, J paricirakachadmand (same 
meaning). 

482 n. 1 (Sh314.1-2): the transposition is found in no text and is 
unnecessary. 

483.8 (Sh314.10): instead of the parenthetized words understand “(by 
bribery and promises)” with N, G. 

483.15 and n. 3 (Sh314.14): khata, J, G, “trench”, is certainly right 
instead of vdta, translated “ Fenster.” 

484.5 and n. 2: vyddhikarana, Sh 314. 17, “ making himself (appear) ill,” 

N, G. 
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484.8 (Sh314.19): rather “(as a mourning woman, a hired mourner)”. 

484. 12f. (Sh'315.2): sattram etc., “... let him take to the forest. And 
if there is no forest at hand—” (G). 

485.6 (Sh315.8): for Sighrapdtair N’s gloss is vegavadbhir agvaih. G 
more broadly but to the same effect. 

486 n. 3 and Nachtrag 852 (Sh316.8): N reads as G but understands it 
as meaning that the vijigisu is to make peace with the madhyama 
and then secretly help his friend, whom the madhyame is fighting. 

487.38 (Sh 316.15): the true reading is certainly vijigisor va (N, G). 

488. 10ff. and n. 1; Sh 317. 8ff.: Tho M (Nachtrag 852) summarily rejects 
G’s interpretation, which is also N’s, I find it much superior to his 
own. saty apy amitrabhdve goes with the following: “ Altho the 
nature of ‘enemy’ pertains to them (all)—.” There are eight kinds 
of ‘enemy’ listed here. pdrsnigraho is to be distinguisht from 
Satrusahitah in spite of the loose v@ (K’s style is full of such 
harshnesses), and vyasani from ydtavyo. 

489.16 and n. 4 (Sh317.18): read certainly yayé param with G. 

490.28 (Sh 318.16): see my note on 39. 15. 

490. 29ff. (Sh 318. 17-20): read with Sh*, J, G mitravyasanato, and in Sh 
318.19 yad with J, G for sad, and render: “Or, an enemy who 
rises to unconquerable position thru the mishaps of a friend (of the 
vijigisu), may be overcome thru (using) that same friend, when 
his mishaps have been righted. (Contrariwise,) a friend who rises 
(to power) and (so) becomes disaffected (towards the vij.) thru 
the mishaps of an enemy, may be brought into control thru (using) 
that same enemy, by means of righting (removing) the mishaps of 
the enemy (arivyasanasiddhyaé = arivyasanasyapohena, G).” 

492.1: title of Book 8, vyasanddhikérikam, Sh 319.10, omitted. 

492.4-6 (Sh 319. 12f.): M misunderstands this, and therefore also several 
later passages in the chapter (see 496.29 and 497.1-5). G, follow- 
ing N, interprets correctly. “When evils occur simultaneously (to 
the enemy and the vijigisu), according to which is easier he (the 
vij.) should attack (the enemy in trouble) or (read vd with G, 
tho the meaning is the same with ca) protect (himself from trouble). 
This is ‘ consideration about evils ’.” 

492.10f. (Sh319.15): this passage is entirely clarified by the Pancha- 
tantra parallel; see PR I §179ff. gunapratilomyam (which J 
emends to °my, entirely destroying the sense, and which M mis- 
understands) means “applying the (six) gunas (sandhi etc.) in- 
versely or perversely ”, or, roughly, “bad policy”. The others are 
“lack, deficiency” (abhdva), “tumult or disaffection” (pradosa), 
“vice” (prasaiga; of course read so with J, G), and “ affliction ” 
(pida). 

493. 6f. (Sh 320. 4f.): read with N, G dandapranayanam and render: 
“ mobilization of the army” (for “ Vollziehung der Strafen ”’). 

493.28 and n. 3 (Sh320.17): vadéhana = gajdsvadi G, asvakharostradi N. 

494.5 (Sh321.2): rather, “clemency (when occasion demands) in (the 
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application of) punishments and taxes.” So N. Keep text; delete 
n. 2. 

494.6 (Sh321.3): durga means not only “ Stadtburg” but any fortress, 
as the following clearly shows. 

494.8 and n. 3 (Sh321.4): translation and text (except as just indi- 
cated) are quite correct and supported by N and G, so that it can 
hardly be “ ganz unindisch ”, whether “ toll” or not. 

494.14-19 (Sh 321. 8ff.): take janapadesu with preceding (cf. Nachtrag 
853) and render, essentially with N, G: “The forts, consisting of 
mountains and internal islands, are not inhabited if there is a lack 
of country (around them, on which they may live; whereas a country 
can live without forts). In a country-district inhabited chiefly by 
farmers there is indeed a deficiency of forts; (but this is less 
serious;) while in one that is filled chiefly with soldiers (as is the 
case if durgdni predominate over janapada) it is the country- 
district that is imperfect (a more serious defect).” M spoils the 
parallelism of janapaddbhave with the surrounding paragraphs. 
tu—tu = wéev—dé. To understand durge with karsakapriye (M 
495.26) spoils the sense; it is janapade that is understood, or rather 
exprest (after the second tu, but clearly going with both). 

495 n. 1 (Sh321.12f.): the text is no harsher than it often is, and I 
should not change. 

496.24 and n. 2: sdratah, Sh 322.13, better with preceding: “in case of 
a matter which, as determined by their respective powers (i. e. as 
far as their powers are concerned), can equally well be accomplisht 
by army or ally.” 

496.29: yaugapadye, Sh 322.15, as in the first sentence of this chapter, 
is misunderstood by M, tho G gives the true meaning (with N). 
“When difficulties occur simultaneously (to the vijigisu and his 
enemy).” Instances: Italy and Rumania in the late war. 

497.1-5 (Sh 322.19f.): “ But when the like evil falls on both (vijigisu 
and enemy), the decision (whether to attack the troubled enemy or 

repair one’s own fences) depends on the excellence of the good 
qualities (mentioned in the preceding vs) and the loss (to be sus- 
tained in either alternative); unless the above-mentioned (abhi- 
dheyaka) excellences of the other (uninjured) factors are found 
(sc. in the enemy).” So N, G, undoubtedly correctly. Cf. M 
Nachtrag 853; that G’s idea seems to M “too remote” is due to 
his failure to understand the first sentence of this chapter. 

497.11 (Sh323.7): read certainly as in 35. The rajya includes all other 
prakrtis than the rdjan (N), or all except the mitra who is also a 
rajan (G). 

497.19 (Sh323.11): vairaéjya means “state where the king is absent ” 

(so G), rather than “ Fremdherrschaft.” Cf. next. 

498.16: read with N, G vairadjye (obviously, since manyamdnah cannot 
agree with vairdjyam): “ But when the king is absent, one (i. e. 

the temporary regent) thinks ‘this is not mine’, because he is 
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taking on what belongs to another who is alive; and so he oppresses ” 
etc. (Sh lacuna, in 323. 12.) 

500.16 (Sh 325.11): read “von dem Zorn ihrer Untertanen” (prakrté- 
kopath). 

501. 11, also 502.5, and n. 4 (Sh 325. 18ff.): M’s interpretation is, I fear, 
more romantically interesting than sound. There is little doubt 
that the meaning is simply “acquisition of enemies” (N, G@ 
Satrulabha). 

502.20 and n. 3 (Sh 326.12): M is right in adénam, with N, G, J. But 
parityago arthasya means (with N, G) “abandonment of property 
(that has been deposited for safe-keeping)”, i. e. faithlessness to a 
trust. 

504. 5f. (Sh327.10f.): kopabhayasthanehitesu as one word; analyze 
-sthana + thita, “in their activities when in the states of rage and 
fear ” (G).—anityaydnam ca, “and one cannot always go (hunting, 
e. g. during the rainy season; whereas one can always gamble).” 

505.17: “ Eheweibern” is not in the text, which says simply bdéhyesu, 
Sh 328.6; G understands courtesans, which is more likely. 

506.3: “von Dingen, deren man sich zu schimen hat; ” perhaps more 
literally, “ of the privities ” (kaupina, Sh 328.8). 

506. 7ff. (Sh 328. 11ff.): N, G correctly as in M Nachtrag 856. “Of 
gambling and drinking, some say gambling (is worse). What one 
wins or loses is based on the stake, and whether it is concerned with 
living things (cocks etc.), or lifeless (dice etc.), it produces” etc. 
(1.11). In 15 (Sh14): “(Others reply:) Favoring (or, associating 
with, °parigrahah with J) evil persons (which always accompanies 
drinking) is the worst of all vices.” 

508. 7f. (Sh 329.4f.): read with G sarvaddhi ca; Sakyopagamanam 
tdryabadham udaka° (essentially supported by N): “and it burns 
everything. Water-trouble can be got at, and one can escape from 
its affliction.” 

508. 12f. (Sh 329.8): with N, G read °vyddhitopasr® and render “ der 
Toten und Kranken, und der Pfleger der Leidenden” (instead of 
“der Diener ” etc.). 

508.14 (Sh329.10): “Geld, Vieh, und Steuern”; rather “ Steuer von 
Geld und Vieh” (the point is that tho taxes in grain cannot be 
collected in time of famine, taxes in non-edibles can be, and these, 
in India, include cattle). So N, G. Delete M n. 2. 

509.6 and 16 (Sh 330.1 and 7): “ propitiation” (uwpagraha) rather than 
“ Ergreifung.” 

510. 2f. (Sh 330.10): read with G as in n. 1, 1. 25f. M’s idea is over- 
clever. 

511.7 (Sh 331.6): “Gewinnung”, not “ Ergreifung.” 

512.1 (Sh331.15): “by causing profit in wares and counter-wares ” 
(N, G). 

512.3 (Sh331.17): “makes it (se. vanikpatham) thrive by causing 
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profit ” ete. (N, G). On the next sentence see Nachtrag, 857; also 
read 100 instead of “eine” (twice in line 6). 

512. 8-14 (Sh 332. 1ff.): “Land reserved for a noble (abhijata, a person 
born to rank; N, G in the king’s family), or by cowherds? The 
former should not be freed (for use in agriculture), even tho it 
might be very fruitful, because it profits by furnishing soldiers; out 
of fear of oppression by a possible disaster (which soldiers could 
help against). But land reserved for cowherds may be freed (from 
this reservation). For grazing-land is exceeded in value by agri- 
cultural land. So the authorities.” 

513. 1ff. (Sb 332. 5ff.): “Land reserved for a person of rank, even tho it 
causes very great benefits, may be freed thru fear of injury (which 
the too-powerful beneficiary might cause) in time of disaster.” 

513.9 (Sh 332.9): “sitzen mitten unter uns”; rather, “are always on 
hand” (G). 

513. 25f. (Sh 332.8): read with G rdtrisattracaréh. 

514. 6f. (Sh 332. 19f.): janapaddndm goes with the preceding; read dpady 
with G, supported by N’s gloss vipadi: “so ist der Nutzen des 
Einheimischen ein Nutzen des Landvolks durch Getreide ... und 
ist (deshalb) selbst-erhaltend im Ungliick” (i. e. indirectly saves 
the king himself; M 31 is wrong). 

515.5 (Sh 333.14): read with J, G apasrtam, as all in 517.6 (Sh 334. 15) ; 
so correct M 517.6 and n. 2 (where ati® is suggested in both places). 

-615. 8f. (Sh 333.15): more exactly as in 44f. 

517. 6ff. (Sh 334. 15f.): read with G mantravydyimabhyaim and sattra- 
mitra°; omit “ Mangel an”; sattra = “ forest.” 

518. 6f. (Sh 335.5): as in n. 1 below. 

518. 8f. (Sh335.6): for apasravayitum (G ava’), “weg... gezogen 
werden,” N has the more intelligible dvahayitum, “be collected.” 

518.13 and n. 3 (Sh 335.7): for asamhatam G says “ not combined (with 
other traitors)”, disydntarésamhatam; so also N. 

518. 25 and n. 6 (Sh 335.13): N, G sattra°® as dvandva, “ forest-ambushes 
and strategy.” G °samhitam, metrically better, cf. M 519.25; M’s 
°dhitam is of course a slip. 

519.1 and n. 1 (Sh 335.14): as in 27 (N, G). 

519.13 (Sh 335.21): “als er jemanden angriff” (G). 

519.19 (Sh 336.3): with G (see Nachtrag 859) and N. 

520.5 and n. 2 (Sh 336.7): the true text is niyuktam vad bhaiktvd, with 
N, J, G; but Sh, J are wrong in their interpretation. “... when 
he presents himself (avasthitam) after having (just) crushed an 
enemy (and the vijigisu demands another serious service at once) .” 

520.13 (Sh 336.11): read with N, G (Nachtrag 859). 

520 n. 5: delete this note; text is correct (Sh 336. 12f.). 

520. 19-21: Nachtrag 859 states erroneously that this verse (Sh 336. 13f.) 
is lacking in G; M is misled by the fact that it is followed in G by 
another verse which comes earlier in Sh (Sh 335.17f., M 519. 7-9). 

N agrees in order with G. 
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522.17 (Sh 337.20): text and translation as in 28ff., with J, G. 

523. 13f.: bhauma, Sh 338.7, “ dry land.” 

524, 22 and n. 1 (Sh 339. 5f.): read with G as in 38ff., ksind. 

525. 13, cf. Nachtrag 859 (Sh 339.17): N, unlike G, takes uposisyan with 
vyasane, but apparently derives it from wpa-vas, “ desiring to dwell 
near (the enemy, to keep watch on him, when he is) in trouble.” 
N reads caturthi like J, Sh, and interprets it as meaning “a fourth 
(case of march),” i, e. something different from the three preceding 
cases, a special case; cf. the next sentence. When the enemy is in 
trouble, the general rules do not hold. So G also, tho his text has 
caturthim. 

526.7 and n. 2 (Sh340.7): read with J, G caéndhi, “ blind.” 

526.24 (Sh340.18): “angestammten”; maula acc. to N, G means 
“ originating in the mila = sthdmiya” (cf. M 59.1 and 21). 

527.5 (Sh 340.20): read “meinem” (N mayi) for “ ihrem.” 

528. 6, cf. n. 2 (Sh 341.13): read, “and he operates with forced troops.” 
dandabala means “troops furnisht by another king under compul- 
sion,” and hence unreliable. So N, G. Change M’s translation 
wherever this word occurs (see his Index). 

528. 17f. and n. 5 (Sh 341. 18): “ich werde seinen aus Verritern beste- 
henden Einschub (durch die Schlacht) aus dem Weg riumen.” 
So N, G. 

528. 24 and 529.1 with n. 1 (Sh 342.2): G agrees with M, but since dséra 
regularly means “helpers of the enemy”, perhaps better: “TI shall 
make this thorn-crushing of the rescuers (of my enemy) and of the 
forest tribes,” i. e. use them for that purpose. So Sh. 

529.5-7 (Sh 342.4): the text is right, and G’s gloss follows it, pace M 
Nachtrag 860. But the translation should be: “ And also the time 
of a war later than (after) a war against his enemy.” That is, 
Satrubala should not be employed in a war against his gatru (but 
presumably only against wild tribes or minor powers). 

529.10f.: ariyuddhapratilomam, Sh 342.6, is correct, but wrongly trans- 
lated. M Nachtrag 860f. misunderstands G, whose gloss says (with 
N): “in (previous) conflict with the enemy they have shown hos- 
tility (to him, the enemy) .” 

530. 6ff. (Sh 342.10), cf. Naehtrag 861: G’s reading was apparently in- 
tended by N, judging from its gloss, tho its text is very corrupt. 
N seems to have interpreted bhaktavetana® as M does, not as G. 
But M fails to understand the point of the sentence, which is to 
distinguish two kinds of autsahikam balam, viz. bhedya and abhedya. 


Read: “Wenn es Nahrung, Sold... zuwege bringt, dann ist es 
den Feinden verhetzbar. Es ist ‘unverhetzbar, wenn es hauptsiich- 
lich . . . zusammengesetzt, fest zusammengeschlossen und michtig 
ist.” 


530.17 (Sh 342.13): “zu Boden driicken” for ava-grah; rather, “hold 
back, not send forth” (N, G). 
530.18: “ unbrauchbar machen” for aphalam kurydt, Sh 342.14; rather, 
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“rob them of their (promist) rewards (for their services),” i. e. 
dismiss them unpaid. So N, G. 

2 (Sh 342.15): “And this (just mentioned) mobilization of forces 
on the part of the enemy he shall hinder.” 

8 and n. 2 (Sh 342.18): read with N, G satkérad. 

14 and n. 3 (Sh343.10): N, G also hataka, glossed trikantakam 
kuntapraménam (G kuntatulya-pra° ). 

8ff. (Sh 344. 5ff.): M’s rendering in Nachtrag 861 is correct as far 
as it goes, except that “ grossen” is omitted before “Gewinn.” But 
further, in 533. 13f. we must render with G, instead of “ oder auch ” 
etc., “and (literally, or) the (loss from) disturbance in the rear 
is 1 in 100.” This clearly answers M’s question (in Nachtrag) as 
to why “ the loss is ten times as great.” Obviously loss of 1 in 100 
is ten times as great as gain of 1 in 1000. 

21 and n. 4 (Sh 344.16): G avasravana, interpreted as “ banishment.” 
Cf. M 539 n. 1, where all texts read ava- (despite M). 

4 (Sh345.11): yogapurusa = gidhapurusa, “spy” rather than 
“ Werkzeug”; so N, G. “To test you out” is implied. So also 
in line 17. p 

24 and n. 4 (Sh345.19): the idea is rather that if they cannot be 
won over, the spy is to tell the foreign king that they are spies sent 
by the vijigisu to kill him. Instead of “(dann)” read “(wenn das 
nicht gelingt)”. So N, G. 

24 (Sh346.14): “Let his army be occupied (or, be ‘stuck’, 
sajyatadm) ; let hostilities ensue for him.” 

16 and n. 3 (Sh 347.8): yugyo =vdahana also acc. to N, G; surely 
right. 

16f. (Sh 347.19): as in Nachtrag 863, with N, G. 

34 (Sh 347.17): all texts avasrav°; cf. 534.21 and n. 4. 

16 (Sh848.19): “in riihmenswerter Weise”, i. e. “ by open, honor- 
able conflict.” 

17f. (Sh349.1): cf. 559.4 and note. The passages are both very 
obscure; M has certainly not penetrated them, but I cannot claim 
much greater success. N has nibandha here for nirb°; at 559.4 all 
have nib°® (except J ’nub°), and I should read so in both places, 
contrary to M. Here N, G seem to understand “ surpassing ” profit 
as that which is greater than that agreed upon among allies. 

5f. (Sh 349.12): G ndédhanah for sddhanah; this is much better, pace 
M Nachtrag 864, top. “ Not without money is money (artha, also 
more broadly, ‘ success’) gained by a man even (api) by hundreds 
of strenuous efforts. Money (success) is caught by money (success), 
as elephants by counter- (decoy-) elephants.” M translates api by 
“nur ”, a meaning which of course it cannot have; that requires eva. 

13 (Sh350.8): wubhayayoge (J, G), “nach beiden Richtungen”; 

better, “in (case of, and so because of) the mutual (two-sided) 

relation.” Cf. next. 
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27 (Sh351.1): ekdntayoga (= °ge, G), “in the (case of the) one- 


sided relation.” Cf. preceding. 


2f.: M omits the words pratijapitur ... tato (Sh 351.5); his paren- 


thetized clause is quite wrong. It is the upajapitdrah who are to 
be attacked; the “Botentruppen” are definitely stated to come 
“from that pratijapitar, von diesem auf die Einfliisterungen Er- 
widernden.” (G understands atato, “going”, for tato, but this is 
not supported by N and is inferior.) 

16ff. (Sh 351.12): “Dies (euer Herz, G svacittam) miisst ihr ihm 
offenbaren.” (Then they will be afraid to enter into the conspiracy, 
because they will believe the traitorous proposals to be inspired by 
the king himself to test them. So N, G, evidently correctly.) 


39f. (Sh 351. 8f.): the words in question are adjectives agreeing with 


sama, not adverbs. 

8ff. and n. 3 (Sh351.17f.): read with N, G péirvdm-pirvam, and 
with N, G, J, Sh? gurvim, and render as in line 36ff. This is sim- 
ple and clear; without regard to the order, a conspiracy is more 
important if started by powerful people. 

13f. (Sh 352.1): title, “Die mit Verritern und Feinden (Satru) 
zusammenhingenden (widrigen Ereignisse; supply dpadah, as M 
himself does in the title of the next chapter) .” 

15-17 (Sh 352. 2f.): a serious misunderstanding in M, which would 
have been avoided by reading G’s comm. An abstract noun siddha 
(n. 4) is utterly impossible in Sanskrit. So with dmiéra etc., 
547. 13ff.; in all such cases in this chapter supply dpad. “ Die 
reinen (unvermischten, sc. Verschwérungen) sind zwiefach: die von 
(nur) Verritern (herriihrenden), und die von (nur) Feinden. Bei 
der aus lauter Verriitern bestehenden (Verschwérung) soll er” etc. 

4f. (Sh 352.7): “Bei der aus lauter Feinden bestehenden (Ver- 
schwérung) suche er ” etc. 

6f. (Sh 352.7): (reading Satruh pradhaénah with J, G) “ where the 
enemy that is the chief man (N, G mantrin) is, or one that is an 
agent.” N’s corrupt text should be read kdryate niyujyata iti 
karyah, “a person to be used, set to work,” sce. by the enemy, = 
amatya, or the dyatta mentioned in the next sentence, where read 
with G (see M Nachtrag 864). 

13f. (Sh 352.11): “so ist das eine gemischte (Verschwoérung). Bei 
der gemischten ” etc. Cf. above. 

19f. (Sh 352.13): “so gibt das die feindgemischte (Verschwérung). 
Bei der feindgemischten” .. . 

21f. (Sh 352.13f.): ‘“ Denn leicht ist es, sich mit einem Freund zu 
verbinden (samdhir with G for siddhir, proved right by the next 
sentence), nicht aber mit einem Feind.” 

25 (Sh 352.15): “ einfliistern ” better than “ aufhetzen”; “ dadurch ” 
for “ darauf.” 

40 (Sh 352.12): “keine gestiitzte (Verschwérung) .” 
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der” before “in allen drei Zeiten.” That is, by saying: “We 
always have been, are, and always shall be helpers and not injurers.” 
Not as in M line 32, but essentially as in 34ff. 

548.23 (Sh 353.8): for “ Nachgeben” etc., “allowing the continued use 
of what has been received (from oneself).” So N, G. 

548. 25f. (Sh 353.9): “Schenken des eigenen Gutes von neuem, Ueber- 
lassung der Beute an Gute des Feindes,” N, G. 

548.30 (Sh 353.11): “vor einem Zuriickschlag ”, a defeat (pratighdta). 

549. 14 and 20 (Sh 353.17; 354.2,9,11,17): for “die Kunde verbreiten ” 
read “cause (the letter) to be captured (saying): ”—So also 
550.11: “shall cause to be captured a letter (supposed to be) from 
the enemy ” etc.; and similarly 550. 16f., 551. 10. 

549 n. 2: cf. Nachtrag 864. I think cdérayati, Sh 353. 14, may be a denomi- 
native from céra =“ spy’s report” (see M’s Index). G says it 
means “spread abroad a false rumor.” 

550. 15f. (Sh 354.11): read na sandhih with N, G; nah is impossible since 
K uses the dual of two persons. “The alliance (formed against the 
vijigisu) is not in order.” 

551. 1ff. (Sh 354.13): read with G (Nachtrag 865). 

551.16 and n. 3 (Sh 354.20): delete “ nicht”; no reason to emend. 

552.22 (Sh 355.14): read with G sdrthavrajitavir va: “und Wilder” 
for “durch Waldstimme.” 

552.24 (Sh355.15): read with G jatisamghas (samghavrtte [= Book 11] 
vaksyamané vichilikddayah, G): “... sollen die Klassenverbinde 
auf ihre Blossen losschlagen.” 

553. 1-4 (Sh 355. 17f.): G’s reading and interpretation (M Nachtrag 865) 
follow N, and are certainly approximately right, tho the meaning of 
vitansa is uncertain; perhaps rather “net, snare.” Translate: 
* And a sly prince shall. bring destruction to his enemies in case 
of an enemy-mixed (coalition) by applying means consisting of 
winning their confidence and bribery as (a fowler catches birds) 
with a snare(?) and bait.” Note the perfect and (for such Hindu 
proverbs) characteristically neat parallelism between vitansa and 
vigvasa, and between gila and dmisa. This is wholly lost in M’s 
version, which is much more “ gedankenarm ” than the rival one to 
which he applies this term. And perhaps, after all, vitaisa means 
just what G says; the parallelism would then be even neater. 

553. 9f. and 554. 1ff. (Sh 356. 3ff.): for “ Abfall” ete. read: “The dis- 
turbance that consists in disaffection of one’s own people, when it 
occurs in circumstances which cause the enemy’s increase (profit), 
is disaster (G@pad), and may consist of gain, loss, or matters of 
doubt (as to gain or loss). A gain which, if not obtained (apraptah 
with Sh’, J, G),” ete—In 554.5 the text (Sh 356.7) says simply 
ksaya, “ Verlust ”, where M has “ Kriegstier- und Menschenverlust.” 

554.21 (Sh 356.15): read with G as in M 40: “den Freund eines Feindes 
(gegen diesen Feind) aufzustacheln.” 

555.21 (Sh357.9): read (nearly as in n. 2): “becomes one that is in 
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doubt as to its general advantage,” i. e. as to whether it is on the 
whole advantageous or not. 
2f. (Sh 357.12): as preceding. 


556.6 (Sh 357.14): “ Unheil ” for “ Zustand.” 
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9 (Sh 357.16): certainly “den Vorteil” as suggested n. 2. 

11ff. (Sh 357.17f.): read exactly as G (M Nachtrag 867); but M 
misunderstands the reading. “He should set out to get the most 
important, (or) the one that is near at hand, (or) that permits no 
delay, or whereby (i. e. on account of which, if he does not get it; 
yena) he would be at a disadvantage (ino).” G’s gloss seems to me 
perfectly clear and intelligent, and is certainly right. 

21 (Sh 358.1): “Stammlandes”; mila = sthaniya, N, G. So fre- 
quently. 

25 (Sh 358.4): “ Kénigsherrschaft”; better, “kingdom” (janapada, 
G). 

1-3 (Sh 358. 5f.): for “die Sache” read “einen (anderen) Vorteil.” 
For “ Denn sonst” etc.: “ Otherwise (if this cannot be done) let 
him ward off ” etc.; keep vérayet with all texts. 

n. 3 (Sh 358. 8,10,12): the readings here proposed (with °saméaya 
as line 29) are correct and are all found in G. 

1 (Sh 358.16): “oder” for “und”; 2, “violent” for “ herabge- 
kommen ” (keep tiksna with all incl. N). 

n. 3 (Sh 359.2): so G, correctly.—n. 4 (Sh 359. 4-5): read with G, 
as in M Nachtrag 867. 

4ff. (Sh 359.10): see on 540.17. 

4ff. (Sh 360.16): G’s interpretation is the only possible one, pace M 
Nachtrag 867f. 

9 (Sh 361.13): J has the easier reading °sampanndbhaye, “ in a place 
made safe by ditches etc.” 

8: omit “seiner eigenen Person”, reading draksa° with J, G for 
adtmaraksa’°, Sh 362. 2. 

1lff. (Sh 362. 4f.): as in Nachtrag, 869. The statement about G in 
869 1. 1 is erroneous; G interprets as in the following note. 

16: read raksandni, “ protections, safeguards”, with N, G, for gra- 
hanani, Sh 362. 6. 

10ff. (Sh 362.17) and Nachtrag 869: M misrepresents G as to prasdra, 
which G says is defined by vandjiva; this accords better with the 
language than M’s interpretation. N’s gloss on prasdravrddhir vd 
says: “or (if there is no danger from the enemy) let there be an 
increase in (the use of) forest provisions.” It is doubtful if this is 
correct.—In the following, both text and interpretation are too 
uncertain to make discussion profitable here. Tho M approves G’s 
text, it seems that N is closer to Sh and J. 

6 and n. 1 (Sh363.14): anudakam is found in all texts and we 

hardly have the right to reject it. N says that lack of water is 

mentioned twice because of its seriousness; similarly G. 
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-11 (Sh 363.16): all texts apaydne, which keep; it means the same 
as ava’. 

.17 (Sh 364.13): better with G (Nachtrag 870); pragraha generally 
of hostile powers. 

n. 4 (Sh 364.10): G reads kita for Sakata! 


870) ; J avasrptdan. 

. 8f. and n. 4 (Sh 365.7): G also has °vdtam; but sarvam (so all) 
must be kept instead of kharvam. On the preceding sentence see M’s 
last word, p. 983 (correction of Nachtrag 870). 

.13 (Sh 366. 19f.):. rather as in 35, with G. 

.1f. (Sh 367.4): “and into land suitable for the enemy to form in 
(lit. ‘enemy-land-battle-formation’) he shall send cavalry” (to 
prevent him from forming there), G. 

.21 (Sh 367.17): add “der Karren” after “ Pferde.” 

.2 (Sh 368.4): read as in G, cf. n. 1 and Nachtrag 871; but it means 
“not interrupted by mud ”, as in line 14 below, q. v. 

.7 (Sh 368.7): read with J, G hrasva, as Nachtrag 871; but it means 
“kurze und tiberspringbare ”, rather than M’s rendering. 


bhangura-daranahina (dvandva of two adjectives). 

.15 (Sh 369.1) and Nachtrag 872: that G’s text is right is proved by 
the ca, which can only connect sthdpanéd with visuddhih. 

.26 (Sh 369.2): this is the correct alternative. 

.10 (Sh 370.5): certainly “ Offiziere” as n. 4; so G. 

.21 and n. 6 (Sh370.12): perhaps rather “ counter-fighters”, i. e. 
defensive fighters, against the enemy who might attack the valuable 
horses, wagons, and elephants. 

.12 (Sh 376.6): N as in n. 3. 

.10 (Sh376.14): read “(auf) die ausgezeichnetere (von anderen ge- 
nossene) Gunst.” In the next sentence read as in line 32 with J, G 
(J °pdtra-), and in line 17 (Sh18) as in n. 3. 

. 22-591.2 (Sh 377. 14f.): see p. 981. Read as there, except “ dffent- 
lich ” with G’s text instead of the emend. “heimlich”; this change 
of M’s spoils the sense, which requires that it should be known that 
the mukhya has the goods. 

6: M omits apasrtam, Sh 378. 18, after “ Familie.” 

.2 and n.1 (Sh 380.1): Gis probably right in deriving from a-baliyas; 
* Verhalten ‘des Schwiicheren ”, as M 28f. Cf, 413 n. 4 and 470 n. 4, 
where J renders “ policy of a weak towards a powerful king.” 

5f.: samutpanne dose, Sh 384. 8f., better “(this) trouble having been 
caused.” 

.9f. (Sh 384.10): “an die Stelle setzen” (25) is better; it means, 

make them king (G). 

.14 (Sh 384.12): for “es sei seine Tat ”, asya, rather “(make known, 

complaining,) to it (viz. the people) ; ” G paurasya jinapadasya ca; 

N paurasyaiva. 
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22 (Sh 384.18): add “of the cavalry ” after “ Fusssoldaten.” 

4 (Sh 385.3): better césanndn with N, G: “sollen sie zu den Anwe- 
senden sprechen.” 

6: keep text, ca pravdsités, Sh 385.3, with all. “ And to those who 
have been banisht (from court) .” 

12 and n. 3: see Nachtrag 877 for G’s text, which agrees with N and 
is clearly right (a lacuna has occurred in Sh 386. 9). 

20f. (Sh 386.15): yathdsannasya, “according as (either happens to 
be) at hand,” for M’s “vor dem Herangenahten.” 

13 (Sh 387.9): médndya seems to be M’s emend. for Sh, J mddya; G@ 
padya, “ 25 percent solution.” 

22 (Sh 387.14): kélikam (so J, G), “it can be taken on credit” 
(to be paid for at a later time), N, G. 

26-604. 2 (Sh 387. 17-20): all wrong in M; in part made clear by N, G. 
After “sagen” line 26 read: “‘ Sell it for such and such a price 
(lower than that demanded by the sellers), or give us a larger 
amount (of the wares) ; ’ and then (when the sellers refuse to grant 
these demands) they shall put it back (now poisoned from contact 
with their own poisoned containers) into the same original vessels 
(thus poisoning the whole stock). These same things (shall be 
poisoned by) spies disguised as traders, in selling their wares. Or 
those who bring (fodder) for the elephants and horses shall put 
poison in the various sorts of fodder when they draw near.” 

5 (Sh 388.18): better with G (kapata-), “trick fire and smoke.” 

8 and n. 3: keep tiksndh with all, Sh 388. 20. 

18f. (Sh389.7): read with J, G pijydégama° and interpret as in 
line 35f. 

9 (Sh 393.14): read with G mitratvendpadisanto, “ pretending friend- 
ship.” Thus the absurd “ belehrend ” is removed. 

18-615. 4 (Sh 393. 19ff): where G’s interpretations differ from M in 
this passage they are generally better. But they must not be judged 
from M’s Nachtrag 879, which falls far short of doing them justice. 
One example: M says, “Aus seiner (G’s) Glosse zur Eselsmilch 
kann ich nur entnehmen, dass sie téricht ist.” All that poor G says 
on gardabhiksirabhimanthanena (Sh 394.2) is that “ approaching, 
i. e. waiting on, an enemy is like that,” i. e. like churning asses’ 
milk; it seems clear that he understands it exactly as M does! Why 
the harsh language? The point is, by the way, much neater with 
the mss. reading dhruvépakdrinah than with M’s emendation, a 
veritable “ Schlimmbesserung.” 

23 and n. 5 (Sh394.1): “ who have received no reward for excessive 
reverence rendered.” But the text is uncertain; see G. 

1 and n. 1 (Sh394.1-2): “ getéiuscht” with G, certainly. In next 
line “ Feindschaft ” for “ Dienste ” (keep the text, Sh 394. 3). 

13 (Sh394.19): for “zuziehen” better with G’s text mdnayitavyah, 
“ ehren.” 

21f. (Sh 395.6): “eine goldene Réhre” (sing.); and it is not at all 
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clear to me that upajihvikd must be a snake (cf. n. 5). G says 
“ ant.” 

8-9 (Sh 395.10): the text abbreviates, as in M line 15. 

8, n. 2, and Nachtrag 880: wrdhvabhaksita is the only reading recorded 
in J or G (Sh 396.19 has lacuna). It means, however, as G says, 
men “the upper parts of whose bodies have been eaten.” 

18f. (Sh 397.4): “die mit jedem” ete.; G interprets as in n. 3; but 
the correct interpretation seems to be “perform lonely charms, 
offerings, and oblations.” “ Lonely ”, i. e. performed all alone, with- 
out companions; ekaika is an intensive, not a distributive, dmredita. 

22f. (Sh 397.6): “um gegen die anderen” etc.; rather, “to instruct 
the others (his own men)”, G. 

1l and n. 1 (Sh397.13): all sattrichannaéh, which need not be 
emended. G sattrisambandhino gidhapuruséh. 

7f. and n. 2: keep the text, with all edd.; tiéryair vabhihataih, Sh 
398. 4, “or with musical instruments that are played,” i. e. playing 
on them. 

20 (Sh 398.12): read with J, G apasarpa, “ spy.” 

24 (Sh 398.14): better with G as in n. 5; and so next page, line 3. 

lf. (Sh 400.8): see Nachtrag 882. G reads abhityakta-, interpreted 
in much the same way. 

2 (Sh 401.2): for pdtam, “ Niederwerfung,” G ghdtam, which is 
better. 

17ff. (Sh 402. 2-3): read with J, G sthadpayet for svad°. For utthitam, 
M “was sich (unruhig) erhebt”, G better krsyddipraydsodyatam. 
Read samagram with G for sazngramam. The king is instructed to 
see to it that the peaceful inhabitants of the conquered land have 
opportunity to carry on their normal occupations. To that end 
“he shall settle them all in another region (than that near the 
fortress which he is to besiege) ; in one single place (of safety) he 
shall have them dwell (vd = eva, as often; or, perhaps, ‘ or he shall 
cause them to dwell in one place,’ for safety, i. e. in one part of 
the region they occupy, but not anyasydm, ‘in a wholly different 
region ’).” 

3 (Sh 402.6): “while he is hard pressed ”, with G, instead of “in der 
Burg.” I fail to see why M says this “passt hier nicht.” For 
“ Transport ” read as in n. 3, with G. 

1 (Sh 402.8): vamandd, with all texts; = anyatra-nayana, G. 

21 and n. 5 (Sh 402.18): all texts naptr; acc. to G, =“ the bird 
called viskira.” Cf. 650.11. 

24f. (Sh 403.1), cf. 630 n. 1: keep the text (M’s emend., is very re- 
mote from the unanimous reading of the edd.) and render: “a man 
with uplifted standard and bow, or a guard.” médnusendgnind is 
thus explained by G: Satrunthatasya vd sildropanamaritasya vd 
manusyasyd ‘sthni kalmdsavenund mathandd utthitend ’gnina. 
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630.20: “Oder ein Verriiter ”; but viévasaghdti, Sh 403.12, goes with the 
preceding: “or a destroyer (of the enemy) while he feels secure.” 
630.22 (Sh 403.13): for trapusisa, G trapusa (tanndmaprasiddha oga- 
dhibhedah), which is probably right; trapu-sisa looks like a lect. fac. 

631.7 and n. 1 (Sh 403.19): M’s insertion has no authority and is quite 
unnecessary. 

631.15 (Sh 404.3-4): G prahavane for pravahane.—anikadarésanasaiga, 
better “at a time when (the hostile king) is occupied with inspect- 
ing the army,” with G, who also takes saurikakalaha as a dvandva. 

632 n. 1 (Sh 404.8): cf. Nachtrag 883 (632, 49 there is a misprint for 
632, 39): G reads not “wie Sham.” as M states, but rather, 
°vyaiijano va samruddhena ... abhityaktam, as suggested by M 
(cf. his n, 2). These readings are undoubtedly right. But neither 
G nor any ed. supports M’s wholly improbable change to mitramukha 
dséra°. It is strange that M thinks this required by vd, which 
merely introduces the sentence or paragraph, as in countless similar 
passages. 

633. 2f. and n. 1 (Sh 405.2): read with G (M Nachtrag 883): “come 
out to attack the foreigner (enemy) now that I have attacked him.” 

633.22 (Sh 405.13): avaptartho, “da er jetzt” etc.; rather, “having 
(thus) achieved his purpose.” 

634.9 (Sh 405. 19f.): M understands muktakeéaSastra as “ those who have 
loosened hair, and those (others) who have thrown away their 
weapons.” I doubt whether this harsh zeugma is possible for mukta-. 
Better with G take éastra with the following: “ den Waffenfurchtent- 
stellten.” 

634.21 and n. 3 (Sh 406.4): better with G, “die weiteren Reichsfaktoren 
(des Feindes),” i. e. his treasury, army, ete. 

635. 14f. (Sh 406.15): the interpretation mentioned in n. 2 is right. G 
explains the ddi, which troubles M, by (1) mines etc., (2) cities 
etc.—In line 16 understand with G (M Nachtrag 884). 

638.12 (Sh 408.14): better with G, “into things used in connexion with 
the person (Sarira) of the enemy.” 

638.17 (Sh 408.16): sattrajivin, simply “ professional spies, people who 
practise the spy’s trade” (= sattrin, G). 

638.20 (Sh 408.17): Sh, G kaundinyaka, J °nyaka; in 642.24 (Sh 411.1) 
all kaundinyaka. 

639. 12-14 and n. 6 (Sh 409.6): keep kitayogo with all texts; “a worm- 
spell which is effective in a month is” ete. 

649.7 (Sh415.17): all texts kharakitas; ? 

649. 22f. (Sh 416. 3-4): certainly read as in 650.15 and 23, with J, G: 
“ miscarriages of all castes.” 

650. 3-6 (Sh 416. 6-7): M’s translation and n. 2 are wholly to be rejected. 
In Nachtrag 888 he summarily dismisses G, who seems to me sub- 
stantially right; and he specifically misrepresents G by saying that 
he “macht keinen Versuch, sich mit iti abzufinden,” whereas G 
clearly says iti uktaprakdraih. I render: “ With (such) por- 
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tents . .. let him cause fright in the enemy, that he (the enemy) 
may lose his kingdom. The obloquy involved in such instructions 
(iti), being equal in the case of a quarrel (between two kings), is 
(for that reason properly) prescribed.” We all remember the excuse 
used for “ frightfulness ” in war, by both sides; the other side either 
(1) actually began it, or (2) intended to, or would have if our side 
had not! 

650.11 (Sh416.11): read with J, G mnaptr-kikolikdnim, and insert 
“ Krihe ” in transl.; cf. 629.21, where all texts have naptr. 

651.7 (Sh 416.15): read Sdrivad (or °bd; a plant-name) with all texts. 

651.19 (Sh 417.2): understand doubtless as in line 40, with G. 

652.16 (Sh417.15): read as in parentheses, with G. 

653.13: G has the certainly correct reading ca mayy for camary, Sh 
418.10. “ As I depart, let all the people together depart.” 

654 notes 1-3 (Sh 418. 13-15): with G, see Nachtrag 889. 

655.23 (Sh 420.1): G jayatu; so read. “ May it win; and it wins! ” 

657.18 (Sh 421.11): mrjydt is apparently M’s emend. for majjydt. The 
true reading is doubtless afajydt with G. In line 12 also read with 
G (Nachtrag 890). 

658. 8ff. (Sh421.17): G has kadkamadhus ca yah, which may be right. 
Probably right is his prapéyayet (of course with pistvd), which 
despite M Nachtrag 890 is very good: “ whomsoever he may cause 
to drink (these things) after having pulverized them.” Or, possibly, 

: padam nayet with J and v. 1. of G. 

658. 16f. and n. 4 (Sh 422.2): svayamgupta is correct; M p. 982. 

661.3 (Sh 423.14): cf. Nachtrag 891: G reads both, varana-vérana. Sh 
(Corrigenda) reads vérana (only). 

663, title, and line 10, cf. n.1 (Sh 424.14,18): G tantram —arthaésdstram; 
tadasrita yuktayah, prakrtasastre ’rthanirnayopayogitayasritah. 

664.28 (Sh 425.10): evamddikam iti is to be taken with the preceding 
(G).—vakyaprayojané yogah: “The application of a statement is 
its connexion.” 

664.33 (Sh425.12): “The thing of which the word is the expression is 
the word(’s)-concept (meaning) .” 

665. 11, 14,19 (Sh 426. 1,3,6): upadesah, “ injunction”; apadegah, “ refer- 

ence”; atideSah, “ transfer.” 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY. 


The following persons have been elected to membership in the Society 
by vote of the Executive Committee: 


Mrs. Maurice Bloomfield Pandit Vishwanath Kaul 
Mr. H. W. Cartwright Mr. K. Kirchberger 

Mr. Harry Comins Swami Madhavananda 
Prof. J. C. Coyajee Mr. Shahanshah H. Rizwi 
Mrs, A. S. DeWitt Prof. Nicholas Roerich 
Rev. Dwight M. Donaldson Mr. S. A. H. Seemab 

Dr. Nelson Glueck Mr. J. Frank Stimson 
Rev. James M. Hess Dr. Paul Vonwiller 

Capt. Samuel Johnson Dr. David Yellin 


The Executive Committee took the following actions at a meeting held 
in New Haven on December 8, 1928: 

President Edgerton reported concerning the Conference on Chinese 
Studies held in New York City on December Ist under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, and presented a request from 
Dr. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the ACLS, for the codperation of the 
AOS in arranging a second conference in connection with the annual 
meeting in Cambridge. It was voted (in pursuance of the resolution passed 
by the Society at the last annual meeting) that the Executive Committee 
authorize the holding of some sectional sessions for Semitic, Indo-Iranian, 
and Far-Eastern studies respectively at the annual meeting in Cambridge. 
It was also voted: to ask the ACLS thru its Committee on Chinese Studies 
to hold a conference on Chinese Studies during the annual meeting of the 
Society in Cambridge and to codperate in arranging the program of the 
meeting. 

It was voted, that the next annual meeting be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, April 2, 3, and 4, 1929, if these dates are 
satisfactory to the Committee on Arrangements. 

It was voted, that the Treasurer pay to the ACLS $25.00 as a contri- 
bution to its expenditures for publicity in 1928, and that the ACLS be 
requested to continue this service, and that the Society avail itself thereof 
again during the coming year. 

It was voted, in accordance with By-Law VIII, to drop from the list of 
members of the Society the following persons who for more than two years 
had failed to pay their annual dues: Rabbi Israel Elfenbein, Prof. Clarence 
8. Fisher, Mr. Hari G. Govil, Dr. Isadore Lhevinne, Mr. Mitford C. Massie, 
Dr. George P. Quackenbos, Prof. E. A. Speiser, Prof. Yung-Tung Tang, 
Baron Dr. Gyoyu Tokiwai, Rev. Archibald Tremayne; with the proviso 
that anyone who should pay his arrears should be reinstated. 

Prof. Torrey presented the page proof of Prof. Barton’s book, Vol. I of 
the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions. It was voted, that the 
Executive Committee request the ACLS thru its authorities to endorse the 
plan of the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions and to act towards 
securing financial support for it. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The Kern Institute, Leyden (Holland), has issued the first number of 
an Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, covering the year 1926 
(Leyden, Brill, 1928). It is in excellent format, well printed, in x + 103 
large pages, with 12 full-page plates and 3 illustrations in the text. 
There are 540 individually numbered bibliographical notices; the more 
important items are provided with summaries of the authors’ conclusions or 
quotations from reviews. There is also a valuable introduction of 28 pages, 
summarizing the most important scientific work of the year 1926, as well as 
an index. The editorial work was supervised by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. His name 
is a sufficient guarantee for the high scientific quality of the work, which 
we hope will become a permanently recurring addition to the literature of 
the subject. Judging by this first number, it will be of very great value. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 


1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications depuis le mois 
de novembre 1927, et est ainsi composé: C. Snouck Hurgronje (président), 
M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. Van Vollen- 
hoven (sécrétaire-trésorier ). 

.2. Le bureau est heureux d’avoir pu faire paraitre dans l’année écoulée, 
comme huitiéme publication de la fondation, Les “Livres des Chevaux” 
par G. Levi della Vida. 

3. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain nombre 
d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation, chez 1’édi- 
teur E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués: 1. Reproduction photographique du 
manuscrit de Leyde de la Hamasah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96. —; 
2. Kitab al-Fakhir de al-Mufaddal, éd. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6. —; 
3. Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die B&tinijja-Sekte, par. I. Goldziher 
(1916), fl. 4, 50; 4. Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. Wensinck 
(1919), fl. 4, 50; 5. De Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, 
par C. Van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6. —; 6. Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung, par. I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10. —; 7. Die Epitome der 
Metaphysik des Averroes, iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erliu- 
terungen versehen, par S. Van den Bergh (1924), fl. 7, 50; 8. Les “ Livres 
des Chevaux” par G. Levi della Vida (1928) fl. 5. —. 


Novembre, 1928. 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Member of the International Union of Academies 
Executive Offices, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


8th November 1928. 
The American Council of Learned Societies announces that it is able 
to offer, in each of the three years 1929-1931, a limited number of small 
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grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on definite 
projects of research in the humanistic sciences (philosophy, philology 
and literature, linguistics, art and archaeology, and history). 

The grants are designed to facilitate and encourage research by mature 
scholars who are engaged in constructive projects of research, and who are 
in actual need of such aid and unable to obtain it from other sources. The 
grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, personal and secre- 
tarial assistance, the preparation or purchase of equipment, material, etc. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizens of the United 
States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. They will 
not be awarded for the purpose of aiding in the fulfillment of the require- 
ments for any academic degree, and as a rule, preference in their award 
will be given to scholars who lack access to other funds maintained for 
similar purposes. 

The maximum amount of these grants is $300. Applications for grants to 
be awarded in 1929 must be made not later than January 31. Information 
respecting mode of application, etc., will be furnished upon request to 
Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONALIA. 


Mr. GErorGE V. BoBRINSKOY, until recently a graduate student in Sanskrit 
at Yale University, is now Instructor in Sanskrit at the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. JAMES R. WakE, now Instructor in Classics in the University of 
Washington (Seattle, Wash.), and formerly a student of Sanskrit at the 
University of Pennsylvania and of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese in Paris, 
has been appointed American representative of the Bibliographie Interna- 
tionale d’Etudes Bouddhiques, to be published in the Collection Buddhica 
under the editorship of Professor Jean Przyluski. The first of these biblio- 
graphical brochures is expected to appear in October 1929. Mr. Ware 
would welcome the codperation of his American colleagues in collecting 
notices of American publications dealing with any phase of Buddhism. 
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American Driental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 1928 


The sessions of the one hundred and fortieth meeting of the 
Society were held in Washington, at George Washington University 
and the Catholic University of America, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 


and Thursday, April 10, 11, and 12, 1928. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Abbott 
Archer 

Barret 

Barton 

Bates, Mrs. 
Bender 

Berry 

Bishop 

Blank 
Bobrinskoy 
Briggs, G. W. 
Brown, G. W. 
Brown, W. N. 
Buckler 

Bull 

Butin 
Cadbury 
Camacho, Miss 
Chatterji 
Clark 

Collitz 
Danton 


Diez 
Dougherty 
Douglas 
Duncan, G. S. 
Edgerton, F. 
Eitan 

Enslin 
Fernald, Miss 
Guthe 

Hardy 
Hussey, Miss 
Irwin 
Jackson, A. V. W. 
Jackson, Mrs. 
Joshi 

Kayser 
Keogh 

King 
Lambdin 

Lea 

March 
Marcus 


Margolis, M. L. 
Martinovitch 
Matthews, I. G. 
Mercer 
Michelson 
Mills 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Ogden, C. J. 
Price 

Reich 
Rudolph, Miss 
Saunders, Mrs. 
Schapiro 
Schmidt, E. 
Steele 

Taylor, W. R. 
Temple, P. J. 
Torrey 

Uhl 

Weitzel 


Total 65 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11.10 A. M. on Tuesday, in Corcoran Hall of George Washing- 
ton University, the first session of the meeting was called to order 
by President Julian Morgenstern. The reading of the minutes of 
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the meeting in Cincinnati in 1927 was dispensed with as they were 
already in print (JourNAL 47. 341-368). There were no correc- 
tions and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Butin of the Catholic University, chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, presented his committee’s report in 
the form of a printed program. The succeeding sessions were an- 
nounced to be on Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. m., Wednesday 
morning at 9.30 a. M., Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. mM. and 
Thursday morning at 9.30 a.m. It was announced that the Catho- 
lic University invited the members to luncheon on Wednesday and 
that the annual subscription dinner of the Society would be at the 
Hotel Powhatan on Wednesday evening. Professor Kayser of 
George Washington University, speaking on behalf of the Univer- 
sity Club of Washington, offered the privileges of the Club to the 
men of the Society. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The total of our membership remained almost constant throughout the 
year 1927, fifty-one members having been elected and fifty-three lost 
through death, resignation or disqualification. Since January Ist twenty- 
five new members have been added, mostly as the first fruits of the work 
of the Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources, but 
thirteen have died or resigned and nineteen have been removed from the 
list for non-payment of dues. At the annual conference of the Secretaries 
of Learned Societies held in Washington in January, the subject of “ turn- 
over ” in membership was discussed, and it would seem that the percentage 
is greater with us than with most of our sister Societies. Probably the 
chief reason is that we have an unusually large proportion of non-pro- 
fessional members, some of whom have but a passing interest in the 
work of the Society. The amount of what might be called diffused interest 
in Oriental studies in this country is rather large, if one may judge from 
the inquiries that the Corresponding Secretary receives from various 
quarters, and to focus it into something practical and helpful would be 
a substantial achievement. 

The recent publication of the comprehensive and valuable survey made 
by Professor F. A. Ogg under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and entitled Research in the Humanistic and Social 
Sciences should cause us to have searchings of heart when we observe how 
little we are organized in that regard, and it is to be hoped that this 
Society will some time have a committee on research which will make us 
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better acquainted with the scholarly resources latent in our membership. 
The Corresponding Secretary has now in his possession about one hundred 
reports on research submitted by our members in response to Professor 
Ogg’s questionnaire, and would ask the Society to consider what disposi- 
tion should be made of them. 

There have been no gatherings during the past year at which the 
Society was officially represented, but we look forward to participating in 
the Seventeenth Internationa] Congress of Orientalists at Oxford in August, 
and possibly also in the Sixth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
to be held at Oslo earlier in that month. 

In conclusion the Corresponding Secretary would record here the names 
of those whom death has taken from us during the past year. We have 
lost no less than three honorary members, all of them Indianists: Pro- 
fessor RICHARD VON GARBE, of the University of Tiibingen, known especially 
for his researches in the Sankhya system and in other aspects of Hindu 
philosophy and religion; M. Emme Senart, president of the Société 
Asiatique, a keen student of Buddhism in its literary development in 
Northern India and a noted epigraphist as well; Professor ALFRED 
HILLEBRANDT, formerly of the University of Breslau, an authority on 
the subject of Vedic mythology and ritual but also active in the field 
of classical Sanskrit literature and culture. One of our honorary asso- 
ciates has died, Major-General LEONARD Woop, among whose distinguished 
military and political achievements we shall remember especially his 
service as Governor-General of the Philippines. 

- Nine of our corporate members have gone from us: Dr. TALcorr 
Witt1AMs, former editor of the Philadelphia Press, first director of the 
Columbia University School of Journalism, President of our Society in 
1920-21, an Orientalist by his birth in Turkey and by his interest through- 
out his life; his cousin, likewise born in the Orient, the Sinologist F. 
WELLS WIiAMs, long professor of modern Oriental history in Yale 
University, Treasurer of our Society from 1899 to 1915; President 
Emeritus BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, of the University of California, clas- 
sicist and comparative philologist; Dr. WimLL1amM Muss-ARNOLT of New 
York, formerly associated with the Boston Public Library, known among 
Semitists especially for his Assyrian dictionary; Dr. IMMANUEL M. 
CASANOWICZ, a scholar with wide interests, for many years assistant 
curator of the division of old world archaeology in the U. S. National 
Museum; Mr. Cartes C. SHERMAN of New Rochelle, N. Y., encyclopedist 
and student of religion; Professor Epwarp I. BoswortH of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, a New Testament scholar; and two Assyriolo- 
gists snatched away before their time, Professor DANIEL D. LUCKENBILL 
of the University of Chicago, already distinguished for his work in 
Assyrian history, who at the time of his death was President of our 
Middle West Branch, and Professor ETTALENE M. Grice of Yale University, 
who was active in Sumerian research and had rendered much service to 
the Society as assistant to the Treasurer when the late Professor Clay 
held that office. 
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Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 


Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Professors Talcott 
Williams, Luckenbill and Grice, and to Dr. Muss-Arnolt by Pro- 
fessor Barton; to Professor Grice by Dr. Uhl; to Professor von 
Garbe by Professor Barret and to M. Emile Senart by Professor 
Jackson. ’ 

Dr. Waldo Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, welcomed the Society to Washington on be- 
half of the Council, invited the members of the Society to visit the 
headquarters of the Council and outlined the aims of the Council. 

Professor F. Edgerton reminded the members of the Linguistic 
Institute to be held in New Haven at Yale University during the 
summer. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Max L. Margolis, the senior Editor of the JouRNAL, 
presented the following report for the Editors which upon motion 
was accepted : 


Since the last annual report of the Editors, Volume 47, nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
and Volume 48, No. 1 have been issued. 
Max L. MArRGorts, 
W. Norman Brown, 
Editors. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, made the following 
report : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1927. 


Receipts 

Cash Balance Jan. 1, 1927, on deposit Yale Univ. $3,021.78 
PE TN GEE dia 6.8 nb.aka:6s Siew. Dede a Radieara 2,740.76 
NS 5 oot sas creartinerdidiasaiamateapipician wa 714.70 
Panchatantra and Tagalog Grammar........... 79.12 

- i ” “ (Oxford Press) 86.75 
Be ear rr rrr ry ere 524.18 
EAB WRemmOOIIS.. oo. onc cece ceccccesecce 175.00 
Reprints of JouRNAL Articles...............+.. 26.30 


Corrections in JOURNAL... ......ccccccccccceces 
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Interest: 
On deposits with Yale Univ. (which include 
income from Nies Fund).................. $ 144.92 
WY. B. Rit BROW. no ov nic cccccccccccvccccss 42.50 
Connecticut Mortgage and Guaranty Co....... 360.00 
Virginia Railway... ......ccccccscccccccccees 50.00 
Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co............... 50.00 
Dividend: 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Pacific Ry............. 120.00 
Expenditures 
Publication of JouRNAL: Printing.............. 2,080.80 
Transportation ....... 143.63 
| MPPPTTTTTTTISTLITI TILT TTT TTT Tee 122.00 
CONTRO, UN oo 5 ok ce esiciciccscsenerus 136.20 
Commissions on Sales: JOURNAL............... 178.67 
Panchatantra i = 19.78 
Tagalog Grammar 
Transportation: Panchetentza \ Saale 12.56 
Tagalog Grammar 
EE ee tee ee eT ee 212.00 
Subvention to Encyclopaedia of Islam.......... 200.00 
Expenses of Committee on School for Indo-Iranian 
er ee er ee ree 3.00 
Dues to American Council of Learned Societies... 31.85 
Wate Cierbeml Dameee.... .. 2. cccccscccccccoes 139.69 
New Book for Recording Secretary............. 19.60 
Expenses of Corresponding Secretary........... 170.89 
BOGND GE TRI a oon ceca ccc cccosaccces 35.00 
pg Ee eee eee 100.00 
ON PRI 653.5856 300s wnacisdosisemasans 400.00 
Se, CE I ie hss sccecicmetinccepeaa 4,174.69 
The following special funds are held by the Society: 
Cmrertan WH. MGM FUNG 5. ow 5 5 ised ccccccisnciecs $ 3,000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund................... 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund............... 1,000.00 
Ae | IN a5 Ssisineinsenccscascaneesias 3,675.00 
Unexpended income from fund established by the 
late Jas. B. Nies (and interest thereon)...... 2,847.76 
Reserve Fund, approximately................ 2,000.00 
eee ee eT ee 78.50 
Fund from sales of Edgerton’s Panchatantra and 
Blake’s Tagalog Grammar................6. 359.77 








$ 8,179.76 


$ 8,179.76 


$14,461.03 
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The assets of the Society on January 1, 1928, were as follows: 
20 shares of stock of the Chicago, Rock Island 


and Pacific Ry. (par value) ..............66- $ 2,000.00 
Bonds at Par: 
WARIe TAIWOAG 65. 625.6655 sos ccctesconwess 1,000.00 
Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co.............. 1,000.00 
he ie crcinccktncdanass 1,000.00 
Mortgage at 6%—Connecticut Mortgage and 
MINI nb saad ce ccc nce saver aaieaiens coi 6,000.00 
Cash on deposit at 4% with Yale University.... 4,174.69 
$15,174.69 


(including amounts from special 
funds as follows: 


Life Memberships............ $ 175.00 
Income from Nies Fund with 
MINI gcse. ccaecernoccsgiens 2,847.76 
Publication Funds............ 438.27 
3,461.03 


Leaving a net cash balance in 
GUMMOEE TUNES GE. conc scccsesecccecs $ 713.66 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct, and that 
the foregoing statements are in conformity therewith. We have 
found the special funds and assets of the Society to be as repre- 
sented herein. 

K. S. LATourREtTTgE, 
R. P. DouGHErTY, 
Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, read a letter from Pro- 
fessor James R. Jewett of Harvard University, sending a check for 
one thousand dollars towards the cost of publishing the Catalogue 
of the Society’s library, and stating that when the entire cost of the 
publication had been ascertained he might be able to raise a little 
more money if more were needed. 

The Librarian reported that there were about 300 serials in the 
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Library, and that more than half of them were incomplete. He 
asked for $200 to complete them, and said that he would have 
a list of lacking numbers sent to members of the Society in the 
hope that they could fill gaps without drawing on the Society’s 
funds. He suggested that this circular might also invite gifts of 
other magazines or books from the libraries of members, or through 
them from the libraries of their friends. He spoke of the progress 
of the Sterling Memorial Library, and of the provision for the 
Society’s collections in the new building. He recommended that 
an endowment be secured for the Society’s library, the income to 
be used for the binding of magazines and books that needed repair, 
and for the purchase of new books, and of old books of importance 
not already in the collection. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY FOR THE YEAR 1927-28 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1927-28 was 121, 32 of which were Siamese texts presented by the 
National Library of Bangkok in continuation of its gifts of pre- 
vious years. In addition to the above, there were received 233 
_numbers of periodicals continuing sets already in the Library and 
9 numbers representing periodicals new to the Library. The 
cataloguing is now up to date. 

The Library has also received from Dr. Justin Abbott of Summit, 
N. J., a gift of back numbers of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society covering the years 1922-1927. 


Following is a list of accessions for the year: 


Abi ‘Abdallah ibn Minda. Aus dem Kitab fath al-bib fi-l-kuna wa-l- 
alkib, von S. Dedering. 1927. 

K. Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certamina poeseos latinae. 
1923-26. 4v. 

Aldrich, J. M. New species of two-winged flies of the family Cyrtidae, 
with a new genus from the Philippines. 1927. 

Amsterdam. Koloniaal instituut. Afdeeling volkenkunde. Gids in het 
Volkenkundig museum. I-III. [19277] 3v. 

Andhra historical research society. The quarterly journal, v. I, pt. III. 
Jan., 1927. 

Ascher, M. The adolescent in sex and education. [c1927.] (The Jewish 
library, v. VIII.) 

Asiatica, a monthly record of literature dealing with the East and with 

Africa, v. 1, no. 1, Jan., 1928, 
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Auerbach, M. A survey of Jewish history. 4th ed. [cl927.] (The Jewish 
library, v. IX.) 

Avesta. Zand-i Khirtak Avistik, ed. by Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 
1927. (Pahlavi text series, pub. by the Trustees of the Parsee Pan- 
chayet funds and properties, no. 3.) 

Bankipore, Bengal. Oriental public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian MSS. v. XII. (Arabic MSS.) Biography, prepared by 
Maulavi Muinuddin Nadwi. 1927. 

Bartsch, P. The shipworms of the Philippine Islands. 1927. (Smith- 
sonian Institution, U. S. National Museum. Bulletin 100, v. 2, pt. 5. 
Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archipelago and 
adjacent regions.) 

Berg, C. C. De Middeljavaansche historische traditie. 1927. 

Bopp, F. Grammatica critica linguae sanscritae. 2d. ed. 1832. 

Buchanan, F. H. Journal, kept during the survey of Shahabad. 1926. 

Burckhardt, J. L. Arabische und persische Handschriften. [19287] 

Bushnell, D. I., Jr. Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan and Caddoan 
tribes. 1927. (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. Bulletin 83.) 

Carlebach, J. The Bible. [cl1927.] (The Jewish library, v. XI.) 

Catelan, H. Tunisia. Southern Tunisia by motor-cars. [19287] 

Caudell, A. N. Orthopteroid insects from the maritime province of Siberia. 
1927. 

Columbia University. The directory of Chinese students of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927-1928. [19277] 

Eerde, J. C. van. Ethnologie coloniale. 1927. 

Epstein, I. The ceremonies. [cl927.] (The Jewish library, v. XII.) 

Fowler, H. W., and Bean, B. A. Notes on fishes obtained in Sumatra, Java 
and Tahiti. 1927. 

Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, hrsg. von D. Nielsen [et al.] 
1. Bd. 1927. ° 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. Political history of ancient India. 2d ed. 
1927. 

Hough, W. Collection of heating and lighting utensils in the United States 
National Museum. 1928. (Smithsonian Institution. U. 8S. National 
Museum. Bulletin 141.) 

Houghton, H. P. On presenting Sanskrit in a small college. 1927. 

Hrdlitka, A. Catalogue of human crania in the United States National 
Museum collections: the Algonkin and related Iroquois; Siouan, 
Caddoan, Salish and Sahaptin, Shoshonean, and Californian Indians. 
1927. 

Indian museum, Calcutta. Catalogue of the coins... .v. III. 1908. 

Indian museum, Calcutta. Supplementary catalogue of the coins. Non- 
Muhammadan series, v. 1. By B. B. Bidyabinod. 1923. 

Inoué Tetsuzhird6. Buddhist monuments in China. By Daijo Tokiwa [and 
Tadashi Sekino. A review.] [1926.] 
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Isis; international review devoted to the history of science and civiliza- 
tion, ed. by George Sarton, no. 23, v. VII (3), 1925. 

Ivens, W. G. Grammar and vocabulary of the Lau language, Solomon 
Islands. 1921. (Carnegie institution of Washington. Publication 
no. 300.) 

Jerusalem University. Dept. of Jewish studies. Madda‘é ha-yahadith, 2. 
1927. 

Jewish institute of religion, New York. Jewish studies in memory of 
Israel Abrahams. 1927. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Asiatic papers, pt. III. 1927. 

King Akabar[!] and the Persian translation of Sanskrit books. 1925. 

Johansson, K. F. Etymologisches und Wortgeschichtliches. [1927.] 
(Uppsala universitets Arsskrift, 1927.) 

Joint expedition of the British museum and of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia. Ur excavations, v. I. 
al-‘Ubaid. A report by H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley, with chapters 
by C. J. Gadd and Prof. Sir Arthur Keith. 1927. 

The Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. v. I. pts. II-III. 1927. 

Judd, N. M. Archeological observations north of the Rio Colorado. 1926. 
(Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 
82.) 

Kidung Sunda; inleiding, tekst, vertaling, en aanteekeningen door C. C. 
Berg. [1927.] 

Koldewey, R. Das wieder erstehende Babylon. 4. Aufl. 1925. [6. Send- 
schrift der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. ] 

Krishnarau Arjuna Keliskar. The life of Shivaji Maharaj, founder of 
the Maratha empire. [The memorial ed.] 1921. 

Kroeber, A. L. Archaeological explorations in Peru, pt. I. 1926. (Field 
museum of natural history. Anthropology, Memoirs, v. II, no. 1). 

Ku Chou Pien. Index. 

Kunst, J. & Goris, R. Hindoe-Javaansche muziek-instrumenten. [1927.] 
(Studién over Javaansche en andere Indonesische muziek, deel II.) 

Lagercrantz, E. Strukturtypen und Gestaltwechsel im Lappischen. 1927. 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LVIII.) 

Lefévre-Pontalis, P. Notes sur des amulettes siamoises. 1926. (Paris. 
Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque de vulgarisation, t. 45.) 

Lehtisalo, T. Ueber den Vokalismus der ersten Silbe im Juraksamoje- 
dischen. 1927. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LVI.) 


Leningradskii institut zhivykh vostochnykh iazykov. A catalogue of the 
publications of the Leningrad oriental institute. 1927. 

Levitskii, V. F. Ocherki istorii khoziaistvennogo byta narodov drevnego 
Vostoka. 1926. 

Linebarger, P. Our common cause with China against imperialism and 
communism. [1927?] (Chinese nationalist (Kuo Min Tang) publica- 
tion. “Chinese politics made easy” series.) 

Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland, 78. Jahrg., Nr. 3. 15. Februar 

1927. 
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Lutz, H. F. Egyptian tomb steles and offering stones of the Museum of 
anthropology and ethnology of the University of California. 1927. 
(University of California publications. Egyptian archaeology, v. IV.) 

Macler, F. Trois conférences sur l’Arménie faites & l’Université de Stras- 
bourg. 1927. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque de vul- 
garisation, t. 46.) 

Manchuria research society. Review. Oct., 1926. 

Michelson, T. Contributions to Fox ethnology. 1927. (Smithsonian in- 
stitution. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 85.) 

Morgenstierne, G. Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan. [1926.] 
(Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Oslo. [Publications] 
Serie C. 1-2.) 

Mortensen, T. Report on the Hchinoidea collected . . . during the Philip- 
pine expedition ... pt. 1. 1927. (Smithsonian institution. U. S. 
National museum. Bulletin 100, v. 6, pt. 4.) 

New York (City) Metropolitan museum of art. [Announcements of lec- 
tures.] 1926-1927. 

Bulletin, v. XXI, no. 9, Sept., 1926. 

Nutting, C. C. Report on the Hydroida collected by the United States 
fisheries steamer “ Albatross” in the Philippine region, 1907-1910. 
1927. (Smithsonian institution. U. 8S. National museum. Bulletin 
100, v. 6, pt. 3. Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago and adjacent regions.) 

Oriental conference. 4th, Allahabad, 1926. Presidential address by Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi. [19267] 

Page, J. A. Guide to the Qutb, Delhi. 1927. 

Paret, R. Der Ritter-Roman von ‘Umar an-Nu‘man. 1927. 

Perles, F. Mahia lanii madd‘ ha-miqra? [1927.] (Jerusalem. University. 
Society of the University of Jerusalem. [Publications] 1.) 

Probsthain, A. Encyclopaedia of books on China. 1927. 

Ranade, R. D. A constructive survey of Upanishadic philosophy. 1926. 
(An Encyclopaedic history of Indian philosophy, v. 2.) 

Rénnow, K. Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit, I. [1927.] (Uppsala 
universitets Arsskrift 1927.) 

Sandberger, A. Orlando di Lasso und die geistigen Strémungen seiner 
Zeit. 1926. 

Shcherbatskoi, F. I. La théorie de la connaissance et la logique chez les 
bouddhistes tardifs. 1926. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Annales. Biblio- 
théque d’études, t. 36.) 

Siamese texts. 32 v. 

Skhidnii svit, no. 1, 1927. 

Stejneger, L. The green pit viper, trimeresurus gramineus, in China. 
1927. 

Stern, P. Le Bayon d’Angkor et l’évolution de l’art khmer. 1927. (Paris. 
Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque de vulgarisation, t. 47.) 

Taraporewala, I. J. S. The religion of Zarathushtra. 1926. 

Tashkent. Sredne-asiatskii universitet. Bulletin, libr. 11-13. 1925-26. 
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Thilo, M. Die Chronologie des Danielbuches. 1926. 

Tokyo. Maison franco-japonaise. Bulletin. Série francaise, I. 1927. 

U. 8. Library of Congress. Division of maps. Noteworthy maps with 
charts, views and atlases. Accessions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926. Comp. by L. Martin. 1927. 

Unna, I. Marriage in Judaism. [cl927.] (The Jewish library, v. X.) 

Vincent, H. Hébron ... Album des planches. 1923. 

Vossler, K. Realismus in der spanischen Dichtung der Bliitezeit. 1926. 

Vries, M. G. Reize ... in 1634 naar het noorden en oosten van Japan. 

1858. 

Wolfsberg, O. The theory of evolution and the faith of the Jew. [c1927.] 

(The Jewish library, v. VII.) 


On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 

On motion it was voted to send to Professor Jewett the thanks of 
the Society for his generous gift of a thousand dollars for the 
publication of the catalogue of the Society’s library. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as printed in the JourNaL (48. 191), and upon 
motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the directors, were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes eight 
who were elected at a later session) : 


Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali Prof. David E. Culley 

Mr. A. J. Anbian Prof. M. Eliz. J. Czarnomska 
Mr. Otto J. Baab Dr. Charles Harold Douglas 
Mr. Irving W. Bailin Hon. Dr. V. D. Dumbadze 
Rev. David D. Baker Rev. J. Garrow Duncan 
Prof. Ganga Bishen Prof. Daniel J. Fleming 
Prof. F. Lovell Bixby Prof. Alexander Freiman 
Rabbi Eugene Blachschleger Mr. Erwin H, Furman 

Rev. Paul Olaf Bodding Dr. F. W. Geers 

Prof. Dr. Franz M. T. Bohl Miss Mary 8S. M. Gibson 
Rev. A. M. Boyer Dr. George W. Gilmore 

Mr. Watson Boyes Prof. Allen Howard Godbey 
Mr. Paul R. Carr Mr. Cyrus H. Gordon 

Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain Rabbi Simon Greenberg 
Prof. Jarl H. R. T. Charpentier Rev. Dr, A. W. Greenup 


Dr. William Chomsky Mr. Sarasram Gupta 
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Dr. Carl E. Guthe Mr. Edward I. Nathan 

Prof. William J. Hail Prof. Harold H. Nelson 

Mr. Louis F. Heinrichsmeyer Prof. Herbert Lee Newman 

Miss Jeannette Henkel Prof. Dr. H. Th. Obbink 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal Mr. H. H. von der Osten 

Prof. Hartwig Hirschfeld Miss Clara Parris 

Mr. Louis L. Horch Pres. Mary Mills Patrick 

Prof. William Woodward Hornell Rabbi Walter Gilbert Peiser 

Prof. Dr. M. Th. Houtsma Rev. William Turnbull Pilter 

Mr. Arthur W. Hummel Prof. Waldo S. Pratt 

Dean Rockwell D. Hunt Mr. Arthur Probsthain 

Mrs. Harriet B. Hutchison Pres, V. Purnachandrarao 

Don Baron Jayatilaka Prof. Harold Scott Quigley 

Muni Jinavijayaji Mr. Amin Roustem 

Prof. Genchi Kato Miss Ruth Schimmel ° 

Mr. Carl T. Keller Mr. Malcolm B. Schloss 

Mr. S. N. Kramer Dr. Erich Schmidt 

Rev. Dr. Milton B. Lambdin Mr. Samuel M. Segal 

Prof. Shao Chang Lee Mr. William B. Stimson 

Dr. N. D. van Leeuwen Rev. M. J. Stolee 

Prof. Kurt F. Leidecker Rev. Dr. Patrick J. Temple 

Prof. Harry J. Leon Sir Richard Carnac Temple 

Dr. Joseph Levitsky Rev. Montgomery H. Throop 

Miss Ethel J. Lindgren Mr. M. Ussishkin 

Mrs. Mary B. Longyear Rev. Dr. C. Cameron Waller 

Prof. O. W. McMillen Mrs. Edith Williams Ware 

Miss G. Merlange Prof 0. W. Warmingham 

Mr. E. N. Mohl Prof. Gordon Boit Wellman 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Muhammad Miss Viola White 

Prof. James Muilenburg Prof. Leo Wiener 

Mr. George Hewitt Myers Mr. Hiram Parkes Wilkinson 
[Total: 94] 


ELECTION OF Honorary MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the directors, were 
unanimously elected honorary members of the Society : 
Sir Jonn Husert MarsHALtL, Director-General of Archaeology in India. 


Professor Sir W. M. FLinpers Petrig£, of University College, London. 
Sir Auret Stern, of the Indian Archaeological Survey. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor Clark for the Committee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1928 presented the committee’s report of nominations for the 
several offices as follows: 


a 
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President: Professor FRANKLIN EpGERTON, of New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of New York City; 
Professor ALBERT TENEYCK OLMSTEAD, of Urbana; and Professor 
RAYMOND P. DouGHeERty, of New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow 8S. BuLL, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor JOHN C. ARCHER, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KroGuH, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Marcoris, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor FRANKLIN EpDGERTON, of New Haven. 

Directors, term expiring 1931: Professor JAMES A. MonTGOMERY, of Phila- 
delphia; Professor Puirie K. Hirrt, of Princeton; Professor JAMES 
Bissett Pratt, of Williamstown. 

Director to replace the late Professor Luckenbill, term expiring 1930: 
Professor EpwARD CHIERA, of Chicago. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

President MorGENSTERN then delivered an address on “ Ameri- 
can Culture and Oriental Studies ” [printed in the Journat 48. 
97-108]. 

The session adjourned at 12.55 P. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.35 o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon and the reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor NATHANIEL J. Retcu, of the Dropsie College: The Institution 
of Asylum in Ancient Egypt. Remarks by Professor Montgomery, Dr. 
Uhl, and Mr. Lea. 

Asylums in different countries; Asylum in Egypt. Its possible 
origin, and how it worked in practice. 


Professor RAYMOND P. DouGcHeErty, of Yale University: Writing upon 
Parchment among the Babylonians and the Assyrians. [Printed in the 
JOURNAL 48, 109-135]. 


Professor IRA M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The Oath in 
Court Procedure in Early Babylonia and the Old Testament. Remarks by 
President Morgenstern and Dr. Uhl. 


Professor TRUMAN MICHELSON, of the Smithsonian Institution and George 
Washington University: Geiger on Pali. Remarks by Professor Edgerton 
and Dr. Chatterji. 

Geiger’s theory, that Pali is a kind of Ardhamagadhi and spoken by 
Buddha himself, is linguistically impossible. 
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Professor GEorcE H. Danton, of Oberlin College: Early Sino-American 
Culture-Contacts. 


This paper presents an outline of Book One of the author’s new work 
on the American Cultural Influence on China. This is a part of 
the extensive China-biicherei scheme, planned by the late Professor 
Conrady, and now edited by his son-in-law, Dr. Eduard Erkes. The 
first three volumes of a total of perhaps 159 are just going to press. 

} They are one German volume, one French volume, and the author’s. 
(Gunther Koch, Munich.) 


Mrs. A. V. WittiAMs JAcKsoN, of New York City: Reminiscences of a 
Visit to Afghanistan. Remarks by President Morgenstern. 


Professor Ernst Dizz, of Bryn Mawr College: Naysabfr in Persia, a 
town due for excavation. Remarks by Dr. Martinovitch. 


When I travelled in Persia for a year and a half in 1913/4, I 
stopped at Naysabir for several weeks and studied the site of the old 
town, the former residence of the Saffarids (867-903 A.D.) and of 
the Saljks of Persia (1lth-12th cent.). The place shows several 
hills—ruins of former buildings—and profusely spread about are to be 
found pieces of glazed ware and of ornamented baked clay. The paper 
gives an account of the old town after the descriptions of the old 
Persian and Arabian authors and a discussion of the results which 
can be expected from excavation. American scholars have not yet 
excavated on the site of any old Muhammedan town, and Naysabir 
would be one of the most promising places for such work. Stucco- 
ornament, tilework, pottery, bronze vessels and inscriptions would be 
brought to light, and the uncovering of the site would certainly be 
of great interest from different points of view. 


Mr. Epwarp R. Harpy, JR., of Columbia University: New Light on the 
, Persian Occupation of Egypt, 618-629 A. D. 

The Egyptian papyri have provided much useful illustrative ma- 

terial for the history of that country in the seventh century. A 
consideration of the evidence as far as it bears on the Persian occupa- 

tion of Egypt in 618-629 confirms the view that the Egyptians did 

not welcome, but rather suffered from, the invaders, and shows that 

the Roman Empire in Egypt had no military force adequate to oppose 

the Persians, or, later, the Arabs; the documents indicate that the 

Egyptian landed nobility easily accepted the Persian rule, and sug- 

gest a theory that their disappearance is not to be attributed to the 
Mohammedan conquest, but to the repressive measures which marked 

the period between the Roman reoccupation and that event. 


Dr. IsRaEL Erran, of Pittsburgh: Two Onomatological Studies: (a) the 
} name Eve; (b) the name Abraham. 


The session adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 
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In the evening an illustrated lecture was given at the Hotel 
Powhatan by Professor Romain Butin of the Catholic University 
on “ Recent Excavations in Palestine.” 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9.45 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning in the auditorium of the Maloney Laboratory of the 
Catholic University and shortly thereafter the members of the 
Society were welcomed by Bishop Shahan, Rector of the University. 

The following papers were read: 


Mr. Joun W. LEA, of Philadelphia: A Time Note on Daniel xii: 11, 12. 
Reference is made to the various methods that have been suggested 

for measuring the periods of prophecy, with special reference to the 
lunar, and the remarkable correspondence between the endings of 
Daniel’s periods and recent events in Judaism and Mohammedanism. 


Dr. JaGapisH C, CHATTERJI, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: Some Aspects of Hindu Philosophy and Latest Scientific 
Thinking. Remarks by Dr. Ogden, Dr. Uhl, and Professor Barret. 

This paper considers and compares the theory of Paramanus, Akasha, 
Dik, and Kala with the latest western conceptions of the ultimate 
nature of matter, ether, and certain ideas of Einstein. 


Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of Yale University: The Mimansi Nydya 
Prakasa of Apadeva. Remarks by Professor W. N. Brown, Dr. Uhl, and 
Dr. Chatterji. 

Announcement of a forthcoming translation, with reprint of the text 
based on Indian editions, glossarial index, and introduction. The work 
is the best-known elementary textbook on the Mimans& system in India, 
and is commonly used by pandits in initiating their pupils into that 
system. It deals with the Mimansa chiefly as a system of legal logic, 
rather than with its metaphysical side, which is really a very minor 
part of the Mimansa, tho it bulks large in western accounts. What 
the Mimifns& really means to Hindus will be made clearer in this work 
than it has ever been made outside of India. 


Professor LE Roy C. Barret, of Trinity College: A MS. of the Atharva 
Veda Paippalada at Pocna. 

The manuscript is labelled “ No. 1 of 1875-76”; it is described on 
pp. 276-7 of “ Government Collections of Manuscripts, Deccan College, 
Poona.” It is in Devanagari, Kashmirian type. It is a copy of the 
birch-bark, though perhaps not an immediate copy: it seems to give 
no real variants, has the strange dislocation of the bulk of Book 12.1 

(as edited), and its lacunae correspond very closely to those of the 
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birch-bark. I do not believe that it is worth using. There are certain 
features of this ms. which indicate a close relation between it and the 
first ms. of the Paippalidi which was received by Roth in November 
1874: I have a suspicion that that ms. was copied from this ms. 
now at Poona, and not from the birch-bark. 


Dr. N. Martinovitcu, of Columbia University: Some Mohammedan 
Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 


This paper deals with fourteen previously unknown Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish inscriptions on mosques, tombs, etc. in Boz-Uyuq, Kutahia, 
and Nigda and dated from the Seljuq and early Ottoman period. 
Photographs of these will be shown. 


Professor CHARLES C. TorREY, of Yale University: Sanballat the Horonite. 
Remarks by Professor Montgomery. 


Rev. Dr. Justin E. Apsort, of Summit, N. J.: The Story of Pundalik 
as told by Bahinabai. 


The story of Pundalik is well known by all familiar with the sacred 
city of Pandharpur in Western India. In Marathi literature the story 
first appears in its details in the verses of Bahinabai, a Maratha saint 
and poetess of the 17th century. Pundalik was a son very cruel to his 
parents. When on a pilgrimage to Benares he was converted, and 
became so extremely devoted to his parents that the God Krishna came 
to see so unusual a sight. Pundalik was just then busy serving his 
parents. He threw a brick to the God motioning Him to stand on it 
and wait until his task was finished. This devotion so pleased the 
God that He promised to remain forever there at Pandharpur, where 
His black stone idol stands in the famous temple. 


Professor HERMANN COLLITZ, of the Johns Hopkins University: Ante- 
diluvian Kings and Patriarchs in the Light of Comparative Mythology. 
Remarks by Professor Duncan. 


The problems surrounding the lists of ante-diluvian Patriarchs in 
Genesis chap. 4 & 5 and their relation to the Berossus list of primeval 
Babylonian kings have entered upon a new stage after the publication— 
by Stephen Langdon—of two cuneiform tablets from the Ashmolean 
collection. See in addition to Langdon’s comment the articles by 
Albright, JAOS. 43 (1923), p. 323 seq. (written before the publication 
of the second tablet), and Zimmern, ZDMG. 78 (1924), p. 19 seq.— 
The paper will dwell especially on similar traditions found outside of 
Palestine and Babylonia. 


The session adjourned at 12.45 Pp. M., the members of the Society 


being entertained at luncheon in Graduate Hall as guests of the 
Catholic University. 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Catholic University. 

By unanimous vote a motion was passed expressing the regret 
of the Society at the absence of Professor Hyvernat from the ses- 
sions because of illness. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor GrorcE S. DuncAN, of the American University and Y. M. C, A. 
School of Religion, Washington: The Eden of Genesis and Archaeology. 
Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professor Michelson, Professor Berry, 
Professor Barton, Dr. Mills, and Dr. Martinovitch. 


Genesis 2: 8-14 locates a garden in Eden at the source of four rivers. 
Probably the writer believed Pishon was Kerkha, encircling Havilah, 
Arabia, and ending in Red sea, while Gihon was Karun, compassing 
Cush, Ethiopia, and ending in Nile. Tigris and Euphrates are well 
known. His ideas of geography were very vague and cannot be har- 
monized with modern accurate knowledge. No river is the source of } 
Pishon, Gihon, Tigris and Euphrates. Over eighty Eden sites have 
been proposed by scholars. Archaeology has now placed the original 
home of mankind in Central Asia. The reasons seem convincing. 
Leading anthropologists are quite agreed. 





Rev. Dr. Puzo Laos Muts, of the Catholic University of America: 
The Journey of Gilgamesh to the Isles of the Blest. 


This journey was laid to the East for the following reasons: (1) The 
hero follows the course of the midnight-sun,—West to East. (2) The 
only ‘ Isles of the Blest’ were in the Persian Gulf, (Dilmun). (3) The 
Indo-Sumerian Seals point to a ‘Land of Edin’ on the upper Indus. 
(4) Mount Mash was in eastern Arabia or in India,—later on in the 
Taurus. (5) The sacred cedar was planted on the cedar-mount, hence 
in the highlands. (6) The Land of the Blest was at the source of the 
rivers,—a fountain-land. (7) All this points to a Mountain-Paradise 
in the Orient (Akkadia?). 


Professor GEorGE A. BARTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
So-called Indo-Sumerian Seals. Remarks by Professor Edgerton, Professor 
Michelson, Professor Duncan, and Dr. Mills. 


The paper compares the characters on thirty-two seals from Harrappa 
and Mohenjo-daro with Sumerian, Hittite, Egyptian, Elamite, Chinese, 
Cretan and Cypriote characters and the conclusion is reached that 
while a few characters and possibly one inscription might be Sumerian, 
the writing as a whole is, so far as evidence goes, of independent origin. 
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Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of Columbia University: Mani and 
the Organization of the Manichaean Church. 


Dr. Erich ScHmipt, of the University of Chicago: The Interior of a 
“Hittite” Mound. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 


During the year 1927 the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago carried on excavations at a mound, called Alishar Hiiyiik, 
in the center of Anatolia. The mound had been discovered by Mr. 
von der Osten in 1926. 

Mounds of this kind and tumuli frequent in this region have hitherto 
been called “ Hittite”? mounds, “ Hittite” cities, or sites. 

The paper describes a cross-section of the mound and the method 
of sectioning it and defining its contents. 


Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Kalakaciryakatha. Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

An announcement of a proposed study of the legends and history 
centering around the Jaina sage or sages “ Kailaka” as reported in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit texts, of these texts themselves, and of the art 
of the miniatures illustrating some of the manuscripts of these texts. 


Miss HELEN E. FERNALD, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum: The 
Colossal Chinese Frescoes in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

The Museum has in the last two years acquired two great wall 
paintings taken from a Chinese temple near Ch’ing Hua Chén, Honan. 
These paintings adorned opposite walls in the great hall of Moon Hill 
Monastery and are colossal in size, measuring eighteen feet in height 
and about thirty feet in length. The composition indicates that the 
originals must have been about twenty-five by forty feet. Each wall 
shows a great central seated Buddha with a huge Bodhisattva sitting 
on each side, and minor Bodhisattvas, planetary deities, guardian kings, 
devas and child devotees grouped around. The composition and types 
are recognized as characteristic of the T’ang period. 


Professor WALTER E. CLARK, of Harvard University: Recent Trends in 
the Study of Buddhism. Remarks by Dr. Abbott and Professor Michelson. 
A discussion of the way in which interest has recently been shifting 
from the Pali texts towards the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, the fragments 
from Central Asia, and the Tibetan and Chinese translations. The 
great importance of a comparative study of the Vinaya texts based on 
the Chinese Vinayas of five different schools. The importance of com- 
paring the stories found in the Pali commentaries with corresponding 
stories in the canonical Pali texts and the northern texts. Discussion 
of the recent theories about Nirvana and Early Buddhism propounded 
by de la Vallée Poussin and Stcherbatsky. 


Professor W. A. Irwin, of the University of Toronto: Truth in Ancient 
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Israel. Remarks by Dr. Blank, Professor G. W. Brown, President Morgen- 
stern, Professor Edgerton, Professor Duncan, and Dr. Uhl. 

All classes of people in ancient Israel lied and dissembled without 
compunction. There was very slight realization of the worth of truth- 
fulness. This condition inevitably found, at once, its apologia and its 
culmination in a lying god. Yahweh was the divine warrior with all 
the qualities of the human fighter. He deceived his enemies; but too 
he served his interest by deceiving his friends and servants likewise. 
Only gradually better ideals prevailed. There can be traced small 
beginnings in early times; the advance of the great prophets is revolu- 
tionary; but only in post-exilic Judaism do we reach a conception of 
a god of absolute truth. 


Professor Henry J. Capsury, of Bryn Mawr College: Dust and Gar- 
ments: Some Gestures in Acts. Remarks by Dr. Bull and President 
Morgenstern. 

In Acts xiii. 51; xiv. 14; (xvi. 227); xviii. 6; xxii. 23 occur a series 
of gestures made with dust or with garments. Their origin and inter- 
pretation are discussed in order to show the uncertainty of their 
meaning and in the hope that members of the Socrery can contribute 
illustrations from other writings and peoples of shaking, tearing, wav- 
ing or throwing off of garments or of shaking off dust or throwing 
dust into the air. Written suggestions from members not in attend- 
ance will be welcomed by the author of the paper. 


The session adjourned at 5.45 P. M. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 9.55 o’clock on Thursday 
morning at George Washington University. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to hold the next 
meeting at Cambridge, Mass., in Easter week, 1929. 

Dr. Sheldon H. Blank of the Hebrew Union College made a re- 
port as Chairman of the Committee on Enlargement of Member- 
ship and Resources regarding the steps taken by his committee as a 
result of which 87 new members had been added to the Society 
within the preceding three months. On motion the report was 
received with appreciation of the successful efforts of the com- 
mittee and especially of its chairman. 

Professor Mercer of Trinity College, Toronto, reported for the 
Committee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions that 
Professor Barton’s “ Sumerian and Akkadian Royal Inscriptions ” 
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was in press and that the proceeds of the Nies Fund would provide 
for its publication. He also stated that Professor Mercer’s 
“ Amarna Letters” was ready for the press but that there were at 
present no funds available for further publication. 

On motion the report was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF INDO- 
IRANIAN RESEARCH 


Professor W. N. Brown, chairman of the Committee on an Ameri- 
can School of Indo-Iranian Research, made the following report: 


During the year your committee has solicited the support of the eight 
universities in this country maintaining chairs of Sanskrit, asking them 
to pledge yearly subventions. The committee realized that the amount 
that could be obtained thus would be only a small portion of that neces- 
sary to support the school, but it felt that this concrete endorsement 
would be of great help in securing the larger sums needed. All eight 
universities have made pledges—Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and California, with a total yearly 
sum of $1,700. 

The Committee has also solicited the endorsement of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This seems now practically assured. 

The committee has also been making inquiries in India concerning the 
attitude of interested organizations there, and has in every case found 
them most cordial. 

Two general lines of work now lie immediately before us. The first, 
and more important, is to secure the funds with which to get the school 
started. Our tentative budget calls for a yearly expenditure of about 
$20,000. We need, therefore, about $18,000 yearly more than is so far 
pledged. The second line is further to pave the way in India for the 
founding of the school, and some of this will be undertaken by the chair- 
man, who expects to spend the coming academic year there. 

Your committee is in most cordial relationship with the Archaeological 
Institute of America in working for the School. 


On motion the report was accepted. 

In the absence of Mr. W. H. Schoff, representative of the Society 
on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, a report on the Schools was made by Professor Montgomery, 
Chairman of their Board of Trustees. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Professor Montgomery for the Delegates of the Society to the 
American Council of Learned Societies presented the following 
report: 
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Your delegates attended the Annual Meeting of the ACLS held in 
Washington, on January 28—an all-day session, with a large attendance 
of delegates of the fifteen Constituent Societies. For our Society Pro- 
fessor W. N. Brown took the place of Professor Gottheil, who unfor- 
tunately was prevented from attending. This meeting was preceded, the 
day before, by a meeting of the Secretaries of the Constituent Societies, 
a most useful adjunct of the Council, and these gentlemen largely attended 
the Council’s session, our Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Ogden, being 
present throughout both meetings. 

The most important business before the Council was the plan of estab- 
lishing an Advisory Board of experts in various lines of research, whose 
technical judgment should be secured on all projects submitted to the 
Council for its approval and codperation. After considerable discussion 
it was voted to establish such a Board of nine members, the selection of 
whom was referred to the Executive Committee. A number of various 
projects were then presented, including our Society’s programme for an 
Indo-Iranian School. These were referred to the Executive Committee, 
which again should seek the advice of the Advisory Board. 

Action was taken looking towards a harmonious division of interests 
and labors with the Social Science Research Council. The Permanent 
Secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, reported on the eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Union Académique Internationale, held in Brussels May 9-11, which 
he and Professor Beeson attended as Delegates of the Council. He spoke 
on the negotiations pending for the admission of the German and Austrian 
Academies, on which the Council had already registered its favorable 
* judgment. 

The three officers were reélected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Prof. 
J. P. Chamberlain; Vice-Chairman, Prof. W. F. Willcox; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. E. C. Armstrong; also the following were elected addi- 
tional members of the Executive Committee: Prof. F. N. Robinson, Prof. 
J. A. Montgomery. 

Among matters of interest was the presentation of Prof. Frederic A. 
Ogg’s 450-page octavo volume entitled Research in the Humanistic and 
Social Sciences (published by the Century Co.), and sample pages of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, both of them results of the Council’s 
initiative and support. The first volume of the Dictionary will appear 
soon. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in New York March 10, 
1928, the following were elected members of the Advisory Board: 


Prof. Dana C. Munro, chairman, Mediaeval History, Princeton. 
Prof. Cart D. Buck, Indo-European Philology, Chicago. 

Prof. Ciirrorp H. Moore, Latin, Harvard. 

Prof. Witt1AM A, Nitze, Romance Languages, Chicago. 

Prof. Freperic A. Oae, Political Science, Wisconsin. 

Prof. MicHaEL I. Rostovtzerr, Ancient History, Yale. 

Prof. Joun S. P. Tattock, English, Harvard. 

Prof. FRANK THILLY, Philosophy, Cornell. 

Prof. CHARLES C. Torrey, Semitics, Yale. 
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It was announced that all these gentlemen had signified their acceptance, 
except Dr. Rostovtzeff, whose absence from the country made it impossible 
to hear from him in time. The several causes already presented to the 
Council were then duly referred by the Committee to the Advisory Board, 
which, it is understood, will hold a meeting in April. 

There has been subsequently announced the award of twenty grants 
for assistance of scholars, appropriated by the Council from a fund con- 
tributed by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, the amounts 
ranging from $50 to $300. The one award of Orientalistic interest is 
that to Prof. R. J. Kellogg, Ottawa (Kansas) University, for aid in his 
Hittite studies. 

The Advisory Board met in New York April 7, and among its actions 
on projects submitted to its judgment by the Executive Committee gave 
its endorsement to the plan of the Indo-Iranian School. 

It may be added that the Council has now its permanent office in 
Washington, at 907 Fifteenth Street, where the members of the Con- 
stituent Societies will be made most welcome. 


Additional remarks were made on the invitation of the President 
by Mr. Mortimer Graves, Assistant to the Permanent Secretary 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

On motion Professor Montgomery’s report was accepted. 

The following minute was adopted : 

The American Oriental Society considers it greatly to be desired that 
scientific Sinological research should be vigorously fostered in America 


and the Society reaffirms its desire to publish Sinological material in its 
Journal and to discuss Sinological matters at its meetings. 


The following minute was adopted : 


The Society regards with favor the institution of some sectional sessions 
at its Annual Meetings and refers the matter to the Executive Committee 
with power to act. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its deep thanks to 
George Washington University and to the Catholic University of America 
for their hospitality to the Society during this meeting, and to the Uni- 
versity Club of Washington for the privileges extended to the visiting 
members. It is deeply indebted to the local members, to the Committee 
on Arrangements, and in particular to its chairman Professor Butin. 
All the members present feel that this has been one of the pleasantest 
and most successful meetings the Society has ever held. 


The President appointed as a Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for the year 1928: Professor Torrey, Dr. Laufer and Pro- 
fessor Mercer. 
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As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 
As a Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in Cambridge 

in 1929 he appointed Professors Clark, Jewett and Lanman. 
The reading of papers was then begun. 


Rev. Dr. Lemon L. UHL, of Cambridge, Mass.: Personality Materials of 
the Telugus, or Andhras, for the ages preceding 1000 B.C. 

Language records: Two sets of mental equipment, for that era— 
those regarding Deity and those regarding Time. After a general 
survey of the Telugu, the words now current are investigated, their 
number ascertained, and the mass of additions for three thousand 
years eliminated from this current number. Thus our study comes to 
deal with the words in vogue among the Andhras for the centuries and 
the millenniums previous to 1000 B.C. The terms given for the objects, 
and the ideas, indicating Deity and Deities, and relating to Time and 
divisions of Time, are examined and classified. The results show the 
richness or the poverty, the local or the universal nature, of the con- 
ceptions of the Telugu people as regards God and as regards days, 
months and years, before the advent either of Europeans, or Mussul- 
mans or Aryans. 


Professor JAMES A. MontTcomeEry, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Origin of the Gerundive in Ethiopic. Remarks by Dr. Ogden, Pro- 
fessor Mercer and Dr. Bull. 


Professor W1iLLIAM R. Taytor, of the University of Toronto: Daniel 
c. 7—a fresh statement as to its literary relations to cc. 1-6. Remarks by 
Professor Montgomery. 


Professor Francis W. BUCKLER, of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: A Political Theory of the Rise of the British Power in India. 
Remarks by Dr. Uhl. 

(I.) The orthodox “Company” view of the relations existing be- 
tween the European Trading Companies arose from two main sources, 
merchants and missionaries, which Anquetil Duperron, as far back as 
1778, showed to be thoroughly unreliable. It has, however, persisted 
and still forms the basis of most historical work both on the Mughal 
Empire and its British successor in India. The main defects of the 
theory appear in (1) the misconception of the nature of Mughal 
sovranty and (2) the consequent misconception of the status of the 
Companies and their representatives in India. (II.) The nature of 
Mughal monarchy, its antecedents, theory and practice; the value of 
Mawardi’s al-Ahkémw’l-sultaniyyah. (III.) The consequent revision 
of Indian historiography for the years 1526 to 1858 with special refer- 
ence to (a) the Mughals and other Muslim powers and (b) the 

Mughals and the East India Company. 
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Rev. Dr. LEMon L. UHL, of Cambridge, Mass.: The Shrine Tirupati; its 
Deity, Lord Venkata; domestic Images of Venkata. 


Descriptions of Tirupati town and hills,—of the Shrine, its contents 
and surroundings,—and of the domestic Images of Venkata; a brief 
historical survey. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Talmudic Philology. 


Some critical notes on (a) M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic 
Hebrew (Oxford 1927); and (b) Michael Schlesinger, Satzlehre der 
Aramidischen Sprache des Babylonischen Talmuds (Veréffentlichungen 
der Alexander Kohut-Stiftung, Band I, Leipzig 1928). 


Dr. Davip I. Macut, of the Johns Hopkins University: Experimental 
Scientific Appreciation of Psalm VIII. 


This nature psalm is more comprehensive than is usually supposed. 
The word yongim, usually rendered “sucklings,” can be interpreted 
as referring to the plant world and it denotes young seedlings. There 
is abundant evidence in biblical Hebrew for such a translation. The 
psalmist begins with a contemplation of the Heavens and extra- 
terrestrial world and then passes on to sing the praises of the creatures 
of the earth; the animal kingdom and the plant kingdom, the creatures 
of the sea and birds, and finally man. The expression bahamoth sadai 
may be rendered as “mute creatures of the fields,” referring to the 
living organisms of the plant world as distinguished from the animals 
which serve the purposes of mankind. 


Dr. BarucH WEITZEL, of Philadelphia: Egyptian Bakers and Druggista 
in comparison to Palestinian Bakers and Druggists according to Talmudic 
Tradition. 


Dr. Kurt F. LEmeckeRr, of the International School of Vedic and Allied 
Research: The Significance of the Noetical Terminology in Upanisads and 
Bhagavad Gita. 


It is upon a correct interpretation of the philosophical terminology 
in the Upanisads that our understanding of Hindu thought depends. 
In order to determine the meaning of philosophical terms all relevant 
occurrences had to be studied in their contextual setting. As a result 
we find that the philosophical terminology is not only metaphysical 
and religious {n character, but that it is preéminently logical, episte- 
mological and psychological. Moreover, we are able to establish a 
continuity of thought in this type of Sanskrit literature. At the same 
time, this method demonstrates the value of the study of Sanskrit to 
students of philosophy. 
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Professor RicHarpD GOTTHEIL, of Columbia University: A Further Frag- 
ment on Astrology from the Genizah. 


Professor W. E. Soornitt, of the University of Oxford: Kingship in 
China: Early Ideas. 


Professor Max L. Mareoris, of the Dropsie College: kaspékem or 
kaspkem? 


Mr. Arruur A. Demstrz, of Gratz College: Of the Institution of Archives 
for Legal Documents in Ancient Egypt. 
The origin of such archives will be discussed. Comments will be 
made on the method of their arrangement and as to how they fulfilled 
their function. 


Professor SOLOMON ZEITLIN, of the Dropsie College: The English Josip- 
pon and its relation to Josephus. 


Professor WILLIAM ROSENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: Episto- 
lary Literature in the Old Testament. 

Although the Old Testament canon contains no books as wholes or 
parts of books designated epistles, marked specimens of epistolary form 
nevertheless exist or have references made to them within the canon. 
Their various characters should be noted. Interesting also is their 
embodiment into the text. Moreover the influences under which they 
originated should not be ignored. 


Rev. Joun K. Suryock, of Philadelphia: Some Medieval Chinese Thinkers 
of the Six Dynasties and T’ang Periods. 


Professor George A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: An 
Aramaic Loan-Word in the Teachings of Amen-em-ope. 

The word in question is mkmrt (Amen-em-ope, Line 120), which 
Erman and Grapow (Wérterbuch, II, 162) register as a loan-word 
without defining. In Psalm 141, 10, makmorim means “snares.” 
LXX translated by amphibléstron. In the forms Mikmoreth and mik- 
mereth it appears several times in the Jerusalem Talmud; cf. Jas- 
trow’s Dictionary, 783a. 


Professor NATHANIEL J. REICH, of the Dropsie College: An abbreviated 
Book of the Dead in Demotic Characters in the British Museum. 


Dr. BarucH WEITZEL, of Philadelphia: Egyptian Ladders and Windows 
in comparison to Syrian Ladders and Windows according to Talmudic 
Tradition. 


Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: 


(a) The importance of recording linguistic material. There are 
many members of the American Oriental Society who have a perfect 
native command of one or more Oriental languages, but this command 
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of the idiom in question, while serving the member in good stead in 
his chosen linguistic field, usually dies with him, and is lost to lin- 
guistic science. Every Orientalist with such a command of any idiom 
should whenever possible leave a record of his knowledge in the form 
of a complete grammar, giving, so far as he can, all the essentials of 
phonology, morphology and syntax, as well as a collection of essential 
words and idioms. If it is impossible to get such a work printed, the 
manuscript might be bequeathed to the Society. 

(b) Addenda to Tagalog Grammar, Parts I and II, based on com- 
ment of Mr. Cecilio Lopez of the University of Manila, This comment 
of Mr. Lopez takes up each paragraph of the grammar the statements 
of which differ from present usage. The difference in some cases prob- 
ably represents mistakes or misconceptions of the old Spanish gram- 
marians, in some cases perhaps a difference between the older and the 
modern speech. 

(c) The meaning of the Sumerian verbalizing particles. This is 
one of the chief problems of Sumerian grammar, and has exercised 
the ingenuity of Sumerologists for many years. Poebel suggests a 
special meaning for each particle, Deimel questions the possibility of 
this. It is not unlikely, however, that scholars are seeking for some- 
thing which in many cases does not exist. The existence of numerous 
forms to express the same thing is by no means unheard of in lan- 
guage: cf. the various verbal stems in Indo-European, the Arabic 
broken plurals, and most striking of all the use of the so-called class 
particles with nouns and words associated with them in such South 
African languages as Suahili, Zulu, ete. 


Professor MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Home of the Vedic Sacrifice. [Printed in the JouRNAL 48. 200-224.] 


Dr. ISRAEL EITAN, of Pittsburgh: Folklore in Genesis 16, 


Dr. GrorcE C. O. Haas, of the International School of Vedic and Allied 
Research: Notes on the interpretation of some passages in the Upanishads. 


Professor RoBert J. KELLOGG, of Ottawa University: Hittite h. 

The available evidence for phonetic values of Hittite % includes: 
(1) Hittite names; (2) transliterations from or to Sumerian, Accadian, 
Luvian, Egyptian, Greek, etc.; (3) etymological evidence; (4) 
materials already gathered by Weidner, Kretschmer, Friedrich, Sturte- 
vant, and others. Phonetic values of # were: (1) guttural aspirate, 
both velar and palatal, and perhaps both voiced and unvoiced; (2) 
the glottal catch or smooth breathing; (3) a weaker sound perhaps 
like German h or ch in ich. A critical consideration of Hittite ety- 
mologies involving h. 


Dr. Davin I. Macut, of the Johns Hopkins University: Experimental 
Scientific Appreciation of Genesis ii, 24. 
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Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: (a) Aaron- 
ites and Zadokites; (b) Some Difficult Passages in the Assyrian Code. 


Professor WILLIAM H. WorRELL, of the University of Michigan: The 
Physical Background of Muhammad’s Revelations. [Printed in the Jour- 
NAL 48, 136-146.] 


Dr. J. D. L. De Vries, of the Oriental Seminar, Bonn, Germany: On 
new methods of Puranic Research. 


Wilson has observed that the identity of the legends in many of 
the Puranas and, still more, the identity of the words,—long passages 
in several of them being literally the same,—must be a sufficient proof 
that they derive from a common and prior original. This statement 
of Wilson has in recent times been adopted as a principle of textual 
criticism, first by Pargiter in “‘ The Dynasties of the Kali-Age,” then, 
on a larger scale, by Kirfel in his “ Puraina-Paficalaksana,” by Losch 
in the “ Yajfiavalkyasmrti” and by the author for his work on the 
“ Sriddhakalpa.” 


The Society adjourned at 12.30 o’clock to meet in Cambridge 
during Easter Week, 1929. 

















PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN URBANA, ILLINOIS, 1928 


The sessions of the twelfth annual meeting of the Middle West 
Branch were held in Urbana, Illinois, at the Hillel Foundation, 
the University of Illinois, and the Wesley Foundation, on Friday 
and Saturday, March 16 and 17, 1928. 


The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Bamberger Kelly Price 

Braden Laufer Sellers 

Buckler Leavitt Stephens 

Debevoise Lybyer Williams, C. A. 
Fuller McGovern Williams, Mrs. C. R. 
Jung, M. Nykl Worrell 

Kellogg, R. J. Olmstead Wyngaarden 


There were present also the following guests or candidates for 
membership : 


Geers, F. W. Malone, C. B. Sprengling, M. 
Harden, D. B. Martin, R. A. Stearns, W. N. 
Janssens, H. Osten, H. H. von der 


FIRST SESSION 


At 2.00 p. M., Friday, the meeting was called to order in the 
Hillel Foundation by Acting President Robert J. Kellogg. 

The Branch unanimously adopted the following resolution, pro- 
posed by a committee consisting of Professors Graham, Olmstead, 
and Sellers: 


Resolved: 
That we, the members of the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society, do hereby place on record our very sincere sorrow at 
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the untimely demise of our late friend and colleague, Daniel David 
Luckenbill, whose fine qualities as a scholar, a gentleman, and a friend 
forever endear his memory to us all. 

Further, be it resolved: 


That the Secretary be requested to forward a copy of this minute to 
Mrs. Luckenbill. 


The members stood as a token of respect for Professor Lucken- 
bill, who had been elected President of the Branch at the 1927 
meeting, but had died before receiving the notice of his election. 

Professor Robert J. Kellogg was formally elected President. 

As a committee on nominations the chair appointed Professors 
Olmstead, Price, and Fuller; and as a committee on resolutions 
Professors Kelly, Braden, and Stephens. 

Professor Moses Jung welcomed the Branch to the Hillel 
Foundation. There followed the reading of papers. 


Prof. Moses June, of the Hillel Foundation, University of Illinois: 
The Jewish Law and the Law of the Land. 


A detailed comparison of Jewish legislation with the customs and 
laws of the contiguous territory. 


Prof. Lestig E. Futter, of Garrett Biblical Institute: Isaiah: A study 
in Prophetic Biography. Remarks by Professor Kellogg. 


An attempt to face anew some of the facts in the life of Isaiah. 
Modern scholarship has done much to recover the prophets, but in 
some cases its recovery has not been thorough enough. The old Jewish 
tradition that Isaiah was connected with the royal house by blood 
ties was set aside, but in its train a series of closely related tradi- 
tions have taken the field. Most modern scholars assert that Isaiah 
was a man of high social rank, a member of court circles. There is 
nothing to prove or to disprove these assertions, especially when ex- 
amined in the light of the normal functions of the prophet. 


Prof. Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: Penalties for De- 
faulters in Early Babylonia and the Old Testament. Remarks by Pro- 
fessors Fuller, Sellers, and Jung. 

“ Defaulters” is limited to those who fail to account for moneys 
or other objects committed to their trust. Contracts made in those 
days were illegal and not binding unless signed, sealed, and delivered 
in the presence of witnesses. Defaulters were those who tried to 
evade that requirement, to purloin goods left in their charge, to fail 

to deliver transported goods, and to make false claims. Penalties 
for these offenses carried fines, after trial before the god, of anywhere 
from two-fold to six-fold of the original amount of money or stuff. 
But all in all these were the least painful, confining, and disgraceful 
of the penalties of the criminal code. 
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Prof. CHarLes S. BrapDEN, of Northwestern University: Some Modern 
Tendencies in Chinese Religions. Remarks by Drs. Laufer and McGovern. 


Religion like everything else in China is undergoing many changes. 
Three distinct major tendencies: 1. A radical, hostile, or critical 
attitude toward religion which manifests itself in a tendency away 
from all religion or at least away from religion as at present known 
in China. The so-called “ anti-religious movement” is an extreme ex- 
ample, the “ anti-Christian movement ” being but one of its phases. 2. 
A reaction against the extremes of no-religion toward some sort of re- 
emphasis upon or revival of traditional forms of religion, varying 
all the way from rigid fundamentalist reaffirmation of the old to 
modernistic reformation within the various faiths; e. g., the organiza- 
of the “Confucian Church,” and the modern revival in Buddhism. 
3. A tendency toward a syncretism which brings together the best 
elements of the various religions of China; e. g., “Tao Yuan,” the 
“United Goodness Society,” the “Study of Morality Society.” 


Prof. FRANCIS W. BUCKLER, of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
The Human Khil‘at. Remarks by Dr. McGovern. 


Among the “garments” used as khil‘ats is the wife (divorced), 
concubine, or widow of a monarch (cf. Mal. ii. 15-16; Qur. ii. 183; 
IK. i-ii). As a mark of continuity of the royal succession, the 
marriage of the stepmother by the successor is a custom character- 
istic of both the Persians (cf. Tatian, Orat. ad Grace, c. 8) and the 
Indo-Germans. Frazer’s discussion (Kingship, pp. 143 ff.) is inade- 
quate and starts from the wrong point of view. The woman is a 
khil‘at and symbolizes both the continuity and the organic unity 
of the kingship. Burton gives two cases in the Arabian Nights which 
leave the matter beyond doubt. The significance has been obscured 
by both the Levitical and Qur’anic laws against incest, but it solves 
the problem of several cases of succession and explains the origin of 
the Hindu jauhar. 


Prof. C. A. WixL1AMs, of the University of Illinois: Oriental Traditions 
of the Hairy Solitary. Remarks by Professors Price and Olmstead. 


Medieval legends of the hairy hermit have their earliest affinities 
in Hither Asia: (la) in fertility-rites in which the god (or hero), 
partly beastlike in appearance, is enticed to man’s world by a mortal 
woman; (lb) in stories of first pair of man’s ancestors; (2) in 
Journey to the glorified Deluge-hero—Enkidu, Gilgamesh, Ut-na- 
pishtim; Rsyasrnga. Gen. 2 & 3 (Enkidu and the woman the nearest 
Semitic parallel to Adam and Eve): apocalyptic traditions (Enoch, 
Noah, Elijah); Gnostic influences; the legend in Vita Antonii and 
Jerome’s Paulus primus eremita; numerous Eastern legends.—See 
Univ. of Ill. Studies, X, 2; XI, 4. 


Between 4.30 and 6.00 the members in groups visited the mu- 
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seums of the University of Illinois. At 6.00 they had dinner at 
the University Club. 
SECOND SESSION 


At 7.30 Pp. m. the Branch met in Morrow Hall of the University 
of Illinois. 

President David Kinley of the University of Illinois gave the 
Address of Welcome on behalf of the University. 

President Kellogg of the Branch responded and gave the Presi- 
dential Address on “ Linguistic Corroborations of Hittite Pre- 
history.” 

Mr. H. H. von der Osten gave an illustrated lecture on “ The 
Exploration of Asia Minor in 1926.” 

There followed a smoker at the residence of Professor A. T. 
Olmstead, at which the members of the Society and a number of 
faculty members of the University of Illinois were guests. 


THIRD SESSION 


Saturday morning at 9.00 o’clock the Branch was called to order 
in the Wesley Foundation. The reading of papers was resumed. 


Prof. CarrotL B. Matong, late of Tsing Hua College, Peking: The Old 
Summer Palace near Peking. 

A group of five important garden-palaces of the late Ch’ing Dynasty 
lie on the plain and foothills in a well-watered region northwest of 
Peking, where there have been imperial lodges and palaces ever since 
the reign of Chang Tsung in the Kin Dynasty, 1190-1209. The most 
famous of the palaces was the Yuan Ming Yuan, which was begun 
by the Emperor K’ang Hsi in 1709, enlarged and adorned by Ch’ien 
Lung, 1736-96, who had the Jesuits at his court design and supervise 
the construction of a group of European palaces here, and looted 
and destroyed by the French and English in 1860. 


Dr. Witt1aAM M. McGovern, of the Field Museum of Natural History: 
The Historic Relations between Indian, Chinese, and Japanese Buddhism. 


Prof. A. R. Nyx, of Marquette University: A Coincidence between a 
Passage in the Manava Dharma Shastra and a Mural Decoration in the 
Maya Ruin at Chichen Itza. 

Contrary to the belief of the partisans of the theory that Maya 

art and science are 100 per cent. American, there are cases where 
similarities between ideas found in Maya symbols and those found in 
Babylonia, Egypt, India, and China, cannot be ascribed to pure chance 
or to psychic unity. The eastern facade at Chichen Itzé shows that 
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its symbol of creation has too great analogies with the Old World 
ideas to be independent invention. Le Plongeon overlooked the real 
similarities and became entangled in fanciful visions. But there can 
be little doubt that the fagade is merely a calendar representing in 
squares what the Aztec calendar represents in circles. They both 
go to a prototype brought to America from the Eurasian continent. 


Mr. NEILSON C. DEBEVOISE, of the University of Illinois: Some Problems 
in Parthian Architecture. 

Dura-Europus, during the Seleucid period, was merely a garrison- 
post on the Antioch-Seleucia road. The present ruins are those of 
a fortress such as the Seleucidae would have had no reason to con- 
struct. The architecture contains no feature which is solely classical, 
while oriental influence is predominant. The crenelated battlements, 
arch and vault system, and general proportions show strong Assyrian 
influence. The gridiron street system, block corners to the cardinal 
points, is oriental, not Hellenistic. The defenses were probably con- 
structed by the Parthians some time after the invasion of Mithradates 
I in 140 B.C. 


Dr. BeRTHOLD LAvuFER, of the Field Museum of Natural History: The 
Game of Polo (with illustrations). Remarks by Professors Price and 
Buckler. 


Brief abstract of the history of the game in Central Asia, Persia, 
Byzance, the empire of the Caliphs, China, Japan, and India, accom- 
panied by demonstrations of Chinese, Persian, and Indian polo pic- 
tures. A comprehensive monograph on the subject is in preparation. 


Prof. Ferris J. STepHens, of Culver-Stockton College: Grammatical 
Evidence for the Date and Origin of the Cappadocian Semitic Dialect. 
Remarks by Professors Worrell and Kellogg. 


The following points harmonize with a date about the beginning 
of the 2d millenium B.C. Case endings are regularly and clearly 
distinguished. The dative is distinguished from the accusative in 
pronominal suffixes. Emphatic sounds in the language are repre- 
sented by weaker ones. Uncontracted vowel combinations often occur. 
Cappadocian resembles Old Assyrian more than Old Babylonian at 
points where Old Assyrian leans toward West Semitic. Cappadocian 
and Old Assyrian are related to each other because both are related 
to an early West Semitic language, now known to us only through 
its descendants, the Phoenician, Hebrew, Arabic, etc. 


Prof. Martin J. WYNGAARDEN, of Calvin College and Theological Semi- 
nary: Topic Notes on Is. 53: 12. Remarks by Professor Stephens and 
Dr. Janssens, 

Enoch 48: 4 equates Servant with Son of Man. Question: Does OT 
tend to equate Serv. with Messiah? NT identification is admitted, 
but Jewish literature does not tend that way. However, Is. 53: 12 
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involves this equation, as suggested by Cheyne. Additional evidence: 
(1) Is. 52: 11-13. (2) Servant is a royal figure; work as liberator 
(52:13-53: 12) is fitted against background of liberating work of 
Cyrus (cf. 52: 9-11; 42: 28f: Ezr. 1:1f.). (3) Servant in 42: 1-6 
exercises royal power. (4) Apparently clear equation of Servant 
with Davidic Messiah in Is. 55: 3-4. (5) Other passages indicating 
like equation; e. g., Zech. 3:8 (cf. Is. 53:6); Dan. 9:26. OT 
presents cumulative argument which should methodologically precede 
any reference to a NT identification in commentaries. 


Prof. W. H. WorRELL, of the University of Michigan: The Coptic Magical 
Papyri. Remarks by Dr. Janssens, Professors Sellers, Price, and Nykl. 
Michigan papyri 593-603 constitute a Coptic magician’s library. 
No. 593 is a codex, the text of which is duplicated by 594-599, 603, 
rough leaves of odd sizes written upon in an incredibly crude hand 
such as is found in similar magical texts of different ages and prove- 
nance. A special pen and ink may have been used. Like the Roman 
Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln the rough copies appear to have been 
made by the unprofessional user, but were not made from the codex. 
Also, the contents show Sethianic origin, and a welter of decadent 
gnosis. 


Prof. A. T. OtmMsTEAD, of the University of Illinois: The “ Original 
Home of the Aryans.” Remarks by Professor Kellogg. 

The home of the Aryans must be determined by the data of archae- 
ology as well as of philology. Only words common to the Indo- 
Iranian and European branches may be used in the investigation. 
Philology permits the localization of the home in South Russia, and 
witnesses to a Nordic culture similar to that found in South Russia 
about 2500 B.C. Philological and archaeological connections with 
the Shumerians are of the first importance. Only a South Russia 
home will explain the concentric expansions of the Aryans, witnessed 
by historical documents from the Near East and by archaeological 
data from Europe. 


The local members of the Society—Professors Lybyer, Jung, 
Malone, Olmstead, Williams, and Mr. Debevoise—entertained the 
visitors at lunch in the University Club. 


FOURTH SESSION 


President Kellogg called the meeting to order in the Wesley 
Foundation at 2.00 o’clock. The reading of papers was resumed. 


Prof. Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: “Noah in the Ark,” 
or a Temple Entrance (illustrated). 
Since the days of George Smith scholars have interpreted the so- 
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called “Noah in the Ark” seal as representing the hero of the 
Biblical deluge. But the accompanying heroes on either side of the 
door, holding standards with rings, are paralleled in part by heroes 
and standards on other seals. On two other cylinders are evident 
doors of temples accompanied by the same standards and rings. On 
the other hand, there is no other known boat of this shape on any 
mythological seal. Furthermore, this entrance is furnished with steps 
up into it. May not these guards be the forerunners of the colossi 
set at the entrance of temples and palaces of later times? 


Mr. D. B. Harpen, of the University of Michigan: The Origin of Cer- 
tain Western Phoenician Settlements in the Mediterranean in the Light 
of the Earliest Pottery Finds (illustrated). Remarks by Professor Olm- 
stead and Dr. Laufer. 


Earliest pottery finds at Carthage are dated c. 800 B.C. and con- 
sist of pot-bellied amphorae, ovoid high-necked amphorae, jugs, and 
other smaller types with characteristic elementary geometric decora- 
tions in red and black paint. Similar shapes found at Malta and 
Motya in Sicily can be dated on independent evidence c. 800-700 B.C., 
but shapes and decoration are sufficiently distinct to disprove any 
idea that Malta or Motya were founded by Carthage. Both were 
probably founded independently by colonists from the East. Further- 
more, differences make it appear that Carthage and Malta were from 
different eastern Phoenician cities, while similarities indicate that 
Carthage and Motya had the same Phoenician mother city. 


Prof. Martin SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: (a) A New 
Seljuk Inscription from Kara Mara; (b) The Chicago Manuscripts of 
the “Hundred and One Nights” and the “Fifty and One Nights”; 
(c) Bar Hebraeus and a New Era of Syrian Publication in Chicago. 
Remarks by Dr. Laufer, Professors Worrell and Buckler, and Rabbi 
Bamberger. 


Prof. ALBERT H. LyByer, of the University of Illinois: The Religious 
and Moral Ideals of the New Turkey. 


Turkey is confronted with a choice of one among several systems 
of thought and life. Many Turks effect a synthesis, according to 
which they combine elements from the Mohammedan, Turkish, and 
Western systems. Briefly they claim to take religion from Islam, 
morals from Old Turkey, and practical ideas from the West. They 
profess to draw a line between Arabian and Mohammedan ideas, re- 
jecting for example the use of the Arabic language and the seclusion 
of women, but retaining the belief in God and Mohammed as the 
prophet of God, together with the central religious ideas taught by 
” Mohammed. Patriotism and social relations, as well as ordinary 
virtues are to be taken from Old Turkey, while the theoretical and 
practical achievements or modern science, democratic political devices, 
and effective industrial and commercial organizations are to be had 
from the West. 
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Rabbi Bernarp S. BamBeERGER, of Lafayette, Indiana: Fear and Love 
of God in the Old Testament. 


Context of passage where fear and love of Jhwh are mentioned 
shows that these terms are not to be taken in a subjective sense, 
nor are they motives for piety. Fear of Jhwh is a more or less 
technical expression for worship of Jhwh and obedience to His will, 
often as colorless as English “ god-fearing.” Love of Jhwh is another 
name for the same thing. 


Prof. O. R. Setters, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Names of 


Ancient Oriental Woodwinds. Remarks by Professor Braden. 


There are three types of ancient oriental woodwind—all commonly 
designated by the term “flute.” Recent writers, following Sachs, 
have differentiated them as “ flute,” “double clarinet,” and “ oboe.” 
These terms, however, are not exact. for we can be certain only that 
the “oboe” was a reed instrument and that is basically different 
from our modern oboe. The “flutes” and “clarinets” may have 
been reed instruments or whistles. It is misleading to give the old 
woodwinds names of modern instruments. We might distinguish them 
by calling them “long pipe,” “short thick pipe,” and “short thin 
pipe.” 

Prof. Rozert J. KELLoceG, of Ottawa University: Hittite Vowel Quantity. 

It has been assumed that Hittite double writing of a vowel shows 
length as it sometimes did in Accadian. But: (1) this rule was 
not completely carried out in Accadian; (2) its application to Hittite 
has been only assumed, not demonstrated; (3) unrelated languages 
having the same alphabet generally differ in rules of quantity; 
(4) Hittite of the Boghazkéi documents is nearly 1000 years later 
than the taking over of the Assyro-Accadian syllabary; (5) the rule 
was not carried thru in actual Hittite documents; (6) it could not 
be consistently carried thru, because vowel repetition has another 
meaning not compatible with this rule; (7) the supposed rule is 
sweepingly contradicted by etymological evidence. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Prof. Epwin E. Voieut, of Garrett Biblical Institute: “The Book of 


the Ark of the Covenant ” in Samuel. 


Prof. T. GrorGE ALLEN, of the University of Chicago: “ Independent ” 


uses of the Egyptian Qualitative. 


Mrs. Epirh WILLIAMS WARE, of the University of Chicago: Royal 


Messengers in Egypt. 





The discussion concerns itself with those officials who bore the title 
of royal messenger and served as diplomatic agents of imperial Egypt. 
An endeavor has been made to ascertain the difference in functions 
and position of the wpwty ny Swt and the wpwty ny Swt r }’s.t nb.t. 
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For this purpose a comparative study was made of certain inscrip- 
tions, grafitti, and the like wherein were found statements of duties, 
titles previously held, and subsequent careers of a selected number 
of messengers. The evidence so collected seemed to show that the 
title wpwty ny Swt might be held by an envoy extraordinary, as well 
as by the regular messenger of the king. On the other hand the 
wpwty ny swt r h’s.t nb.t were carefully trained men equally com- 
petent to act as escort for the viceroy of Ethiopia on his first trip 
or to trade with cunning Asiatics for horses for the royal stables. 


Prof. GEorcE L. Ropinson, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Need- 
less Anachronisms in Our English Bible. 


(1) Who would suppose that the Heb. word for “soul” occurs 
in Gen. 1: 20, 21, 24, 30 as well as in Chap. 2:7? (2) How could 
Cain, the fugitive, ever build a “city” alone, as stated in Gen 4:17? 
But he could have built an enclosure or “ sheepfold,” cf. Num. 32: 16. 
(3) Job was a “ perfect” man (Job 1:1), but Jacob was a “ quiet” 
man (Gen. 25:27); yet the same Hebrew word is employed in both 
eases. (4) The Psalmist commends the man who takes no “ interest ” 
(Ps. 15: 5); but Jesus rebuked the man who did not put his talent 
out to “interest” (Lk. 19:23). (5) The expression “ everlasting 
father” in Is. 9:7 is an utterly inexcusable anachronism, in the 
light of Gen. 49: 27 exegetically, and of Job 38: 28 and Is. 53: 12 
psychologically. 


Dr. ABRAHAM J. LEvy, of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago: Some 
Vocalic Similarities between Hebrew and the Present Spoken Arabic in 
Palestine: (a) Final Vowels; (b) Development of the e and o vowels 
from 4 and u; (c) Contraction of Diphthongs au and aj to 6 and é; 
(d) Contraction of pronominal suffix hu to 6. 


(a) The Arabs at present tend to do away with the final vowels, 
eC. £., it-talmid katéb maktib ila-l-mu‘éllem, the pupil wrote a letter 
to the teacher, for the classical katabé-t-talmidu maktiban ila-l- 
mu‘dllimi. 

(b) When the i and w come in a penult position, the + is pro- 
nounced like e, and the wu like o (cf. Heb. e and 0); e. g., il-mdélek 
sifar min bddlado ya-’ahad-il-kdteb ma‘d, the king sailed from 
his country and took the scribe with him, for sdfara-l-méliku min 
balédihi wa~ahada-l-kdtiba ma‘ahu; 6d hadi-l-kutob wa~ikt6b dérsak, 
take these books and copy thy lesson, for fud hadihi-l-kutuba ua’ktub 
darsaka. 

(c) Iém-il~arba‘a "aga déf labétna, on Wednesday a visitor came 
to our home, for iawmu-l-arba‘ati g@’a daifun ila baitine. Cf. Heb. 
6 and é., 

(d) Bétd for baituhu, his house; qgélamo for galamuhu, his pen: 
bélado for béladuhu, his country. Cf. Heb. 6. 
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The Treasurer made the following report: 


Cash on hand reported at 1927 meeting 
Expenditures 


Deficit 


Professor Olmstead, chairman of the committee on nominations, 
placed the following in nomination as officers for the ensuing year: 


For President, Prof. Lestiz E. FuLLEr. 
For Vice-President, Mrs. CAROLINE RANSOM WILLIAMS. 
For Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. O. R. SELLERS. 


For members of the Executive Committee, Professors KeL~Loae and 
Moses JUNG. 


These officers were unanimously elected. 
Professor Kelly, chairman of the committee on resolutions, pre- 
sented the following: 


RESOLVED that the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society express its very deep appreciation to the local committee for the 
fine way in which they planned for and carried out the arrangements for 
the comfort and convenience of the Branch at its annual meeting, and 
also for the luncheon tendered the members on Saturday noon. 

- To the University of Illinois, through its President, Dr. David S. Kinley, 
for the cordial welcome and hospitality extended the Branch. 

To the Curators of the various museums who so cordially welcomed the 
visiting members to their respective exhibits. 

To the Hillel and Wesley Foundations for the use of their rooms for 
the sessions. 

To the University Club for the numerous courtesies extended members 
during their stay. 

To Professor and Mrs. Olmstead for the delightful evening spent as 
guests in their home. 

To the President of the Branch, Professor Kellogg, for the prompt and 
efficient performance of his duty in carrying forward the program. 


These resolutions were adopted. 

There was presented an invitation from President Wilkins to 
hold the 1930 meeting of the Branch at Oberlin College. 

The matter of the next meeting was placed in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P. M. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE II. The objects contemplated by this society shall be:— 


I. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 


2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 


3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 


4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 


ARTICLE III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 


ArTICLE IV. Section 1. Honorary members and honorary associates 
shall be proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class 
without receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members 
present at the meeting. 


Section 2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and 
elected in the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive 
Committee for its action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee 
shall be necessary in order to elect. 


ArTIcLE V. Section 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the JouRNAL, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of any duly authorized branch of the Society, and 
nine Directors. The officers of the Society shall be elected at the annual 
meeting, by ballot, for a term of one year. The Directors shall consist of 
three groups of three members each, one group to be elected each year at 
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the annual meeting for a term of three years. No Director shall be eligible 
for immediate re-election as Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer 
of the Society. 


Section 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected for 
a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in the 
name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the 
Committee’s opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the 
interests of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be printed as soon as possible in the JOURNAL, and shall he 
reported to the Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. 
Unless such actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the members present at any session of 
the succeeding annual meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified 
and shall stand as actions of the Society. 


ARTICLE VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the cus- 
tomary duties of such. officers, and shall be ew officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the JOURNAL shall be ew officio members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence 
of said Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular 
meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 


ARTICLE IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 


ArTICLE X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The details 
of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus authorized, 
subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 


ARTICLE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 


II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 


III a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each, annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the previous year. 


III. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 


III. ce. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 


IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 


V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation, 


VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but shall be exempted from obligation 
to make this payment (a) in case he or she shall have made at any one 
time a donation of one hundred dollars during the first decade of member- 
ship, or (b) of seventy-five dollars during the second decade, or (c) of 
fifty dollars during the third decade, or (d) of twenty-five dollars during 
the fourth decade, or (e) when he or she shall have completed forty years 
of membership, or (f) on application, if he or she, having been a member 
for twenty years and having attained the age of seventy, shall have retired 
from the active exercise of the teaching profession or of the ministry. 
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VII. All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers 
of the JouRNAL issued during their membership. Back volumes of the 
JOURNAL shall be furnished to members at twenty per cent reduction from 
the list price. All other publications of the Society may be furnished to 
members at such reductions in price as the Directors may determine. 


VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in 
the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable 
time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. 
If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his name may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped 
from the list of members of the Society. 


IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. For THE LIBRARY 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it 
is deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
‘as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 


2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this 
term shall be extended. 


3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 


II. ON THE ORGANIZATION OF BRANCHES 


1. Upon the formation of a branch, as provided in the Constitution, 
the officers chosen shall have the right to propose for corporate member- 
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ship in the Society such persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending 
ratification according to Article IV of the Constitution, these candidates 
shall receive the JOURNAL and all notices issued by the Society. 


2. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer 
of the branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
included in his annual report. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
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